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THE CONSCRIPT. 


HE pinned to his coat the fiery badge, 

Red, like the blood of those who had gone 
When first our country called for aid, 

And he said he would follow on. 
He would go to the battle-field ; 

Like them he would proudly meet the foe, 
Never to falter, never to yield, 

Until treason were laid low. 


**But there are many,” he said, “‘ would be 
Glad in your place to be enrolled.” 

But he cried, ‘‘ When the land asks fe from me, 
Can I pay the debt with gold? 

Yon starry flag in the air— 
Beneath its folds I could even dic!— 

Who should fight to maintain it there, 
If you hold back such as I?” 


“Once,” he said, “‘in my school-boy days, 
Reading of all our fathers braved, 

When they dared to face a tyrant’s wrath 
To set free a land enslaved, 
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I wished I had lived just then, 
When men had such gallant work to do; 
And, now the chance has come round again, 
I must make my dreams come true!” 


So he left us all to fulfill his word— 
The word once uttered in boyish giee— 
‘*Tf foes should threaten my native land, 
She may look for help to me!” 
And he stands in the conscript ranks, 
With as lofty a step and bearing high 
As becomes a man who has grasped the sword 
To maintain his rights or die. 


Aud I thank God one is left us yet, 
One honest man, valiant and strong, 
To stifle down all selfish fear, 
And himself try to conquer wrong. 
Thank God for one freeman more, 
Steadfast, and calm, and resolute, 
Who would die in his country’s cause before 
He would call for a “ substitute !” 


- 





THE NEGRO TROOPS IN THE 
SOUTHWEST. 


We illustrate on this page a most interesting 
scene, namely, the address pf Adjutant-General 
Thomas to the negro troops and the contrabands 
generally at Goodrich’s Landing, Louisiana, on 
4th October, 1868. Goodrich’s Landing, sixty- 
five miles north of Vicksburg on the west bank of 
the river, is the head-quarters of General J. P. 
Hawkins, commanding the district of Northeast 
Louisiana and the colored troops there stationed, 
and of Mr. W. R. Field, President of the Board of 
Commissioners for the leasing of Government plant- 
ations. On Sunday, October 4, Adjutant-General 
Thomas requested the soldiers, officers, planters, 
and working hands to the Goodrich House, and 
addressed them on the various duties devolving 
upon them. The utmost attention was given by 
the entire audience ; and it may safely be said that 
no so singular and impressive scene has ever been 
enacted during the war as the Adjutant-General of 
the United States Army addressing negro soldiers, 
civilians, and women and children, on the duties 
and responsibilities of freedom, and that in the 
most southern of all the Slave States. 








Our artist | 


has drawn the scene from photographs taken on the 
spot. 

The public will be interested to learn from Sec- 
retary Stanton’s report, which will be laid befora 
Congress next month, what progress has been made 
in the equipment and organization of negro troops. 
It is generally though vaguely understood that not 
less than 25,000 negroes are already in arms, on 
the Mississippi, in Louisiana, in South Carolina, and 
in Virginia. Some weeks since an official connect- 
ed with the War Department stated that we should 
have 100,000 negroes in the field by New Year 
1864. Now that no one but the most incurable 
Copperheads objects to the employment of negro 
soldiers, it is to be hoped that the officers who have 
the work of recruiting them in hand are prosecu- 
ting their task with energy. And it is also to be 
hoped that the President will lose no time in re- 
pairing one injustice of which they are the victims. 
They are not paid as much as white troops. This 
is all wrong. If they are expected to work and 
fight as bravely as their white comrades, they de- 
serve to be paid aswell. Thus far they have done 
excellently well. At Port Hadson, Helena, on 
Morris Island, and in other battle-fields they have 
proved, what no man of sense ever doubted, that 
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THE ELECTION. 


EW YORE has followed in the footsteps 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio, and gone for 
the Government by twenty thousand majori- 


only a pity that the election for Governor and 
Congressmen had not taken place this year: the 
State would have not then been disgraced by a 
Copperhead delegation at Washington, and a 
halting, semi-loyal, semi-disloyal Governor at 
Albany. However, for what we have received 
let us all be duly thankful. 

It was noticeable that, contrary to common 
experience, that class of persons who in other 
countries would be known as “ the better class,” 
i. e., men of education and means, almost inva- 
riably voted the Union ticket. In former times 
as many merchants voted the Democratic ticket 
as any other. Now there seem to be no Dem- 
ocrats among the tax-payers. The riots appear 
to have drawn a broad line of demarkation be- 
tween loyal and disloyal men, and every one 
who has any thing to lose hastens to take his 
place in the ranks of those who are opposed to 

rson and murder. It looks as though the Cop- 
perheads were killing the old Democracy about 
as thoroughly as the ‘‘ blue light” worthies killed 
the old Federalists, 

The Government has now been fairly and 
squarely endorsed by the people of every North- 
ern State—except New Jersey, which does not 
couat. And it only remains for Mr. Lincoln 
to prosecute the work he has before him with 
the same energy and perseverance which have 
thus far characterized his Administration, and 
all, in God’s appointed time, will be well with 
the country. 





DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 


Tuere are a number of articles in use in this 
country which can not be dispensed with. We 
consume a great deal more sug&r than Louisi- 
ana and Texas could produce, even under the 
most tranquil réyime. Our people consume 
large quantities of tea and coffee, spices and 
hides, which can not possibly be produced in 
this country. We require likewise drugs, dyes, 
and various other minor articles of which the 
cost is moderate, all of which must come from 
abroad. Of these commodities the consumption 
is not likely to decrease, and the supply will be 
derived, hereafter as hetetofore, from foreign 
parts. ‘ 

But the aggregate of all these articles, which 
ean not be obtained except from abroad, is very 
small in comparison with the export of food 
from this country. It might be expressed by 
the numeral 1, if our food exports, which are 
absolutely required by Europe, were expressed 
by the figure 3. If our imports of manufac- 
tures ceased altogether we should export three 
dollars for every dollar we imported, and the 
course of exchange throughout the world would 
run in favor of the United States, 

No one who has studied trade on great gen- 
eral principles, and has realized the resources 
and progressive development of this country, 
can have failed to perceive that at some day, 
sooner or later, the focus of commerce and 
finance was destined to be removed from Lon- 
don, Frankfort, and Paris to New York, and 
the great clearing-house of the commetcial op- 
erations of the business world wag to be estal)- 
lished finally in this city. This would have 
been at some time accomplished, even without 
political or revolutionary accidents, through the 
simple agency of the Asiatic trade, which, in 
the oidinary course of events, under the influ- 
ence ci steam and telegraphs, must naturally 
centre at New York instead of London. But 
the slayeholders’ rebellion has precipitated mat- 
ters, and the prospect now is that we are goiny 
so largely to diminish our consumption of Euro- 
pean manufactures, and increase our own, that 
in a very brief period of time what is vulgarly 
known as the balance of trade will turn perma- 
nently in our favor, and New York will be the 
general mart for the exchanges of the world. 

To descend to details. Every manufactured 
article imported from Europe now pays an av- 
erage duty of 30 per cents payable in gold. 
The present premium on gold makes that duty 
equivalent to 45 per cent. If gold should rise 
to 160 or 170, as it did last January, the duty 
would be 60 per cent. And the embarrassment 
of the importer is not limited by the premium 
on coin. To do business safely he must watch 
the gold market hour by hour. If he sells goods 
he must instantly buy his exchange, or run the 
risk of seeing his profits swept away by a fluc- 
tuation caused by the speculative schemes of the 
Jews of William Street. If he buys his bills 
when he receives his goods a fll in gold may 





for some years, we can and shall be able to make 


imported from abroad, will realize a fortune by 
the enterprise, and will furthermore have the 
satisfaction of having done his share toward 
emancipating his country from dependence on 
foreign nations. 





BRADY’S GALLERY. 


Tuere are very few establishments in the city 
better worth visiting than the Photographic Gal- 
lery of M. B. Brady, to whom this journal is in- 
debted for nine-tenths of the portraits we publish. 
Nowhere else can so extensive and in one sense 
so valuable a collection of art treasures be wit- 
nessed. For the last twenty years there has hard- 
ly been a celebrity in this country who has not 
been photographed here; and when the history of 
American photography comes to be written Brady, 
more than any other man, will be entitled to rank 
as its Father. 

Many of us can still remember the old gallery 
at the corner of Fulton Street and Broadway, where 
Mr. Brady first began to photograph prominent 
characters for the sake of mere fame. People used 
to stroll in there in those days to see what new 
celebrity had been added to the little collection, 
and “‘ the last new portrait at Brady’s” was a stand- 
ing topic of conversation. Pretty soon the city be- 
gan to migrate northward, and Brady moved to the 
well-known rooms in 359 Broadway, where he made 
his reputation. There, by great exertion and labor, 
he amassed a collection of portraits which is prob- 
ably unrivaled in the world. The Presidents and 
Secretaries during sive or six consecutive adminis- 
trations ; Senators and Congressmen complete for 
an equal period of time; soldiers, sailors, divines, 
editors, doctors, merchants; Garibaldi, Kossuth, 
Jenny Lind, Sontag ; every body, male or female, 
American or foreign, who had any claim to dis- 
tinction, was sooner ar later inveigled by the in- 
defatigable Brady into his parlor, and left his or 
her head there. The consequence was, as we said, 
an accumulation of portraits absolutely unequaled 
—constituting materials for history of the very 
highest value. What would we not give now for 
such a portrait gallery of the revolutionary days? 

When the war broke out Brady attempted higher 
aims. With a camera he accompanied the army 
to the battle-fields of Bull Run and Gettysburg, 
and seized, with mathematical accuracy and artistic 
skill, scenes that will be historical. Another cam- 
era went from his house to Charleston, and will 
presently show us the effect of Gilmore’s Greek 
fire on the cradle of treason. This deviation from 
the old track has not, however, diminished Brady’s 
eagerness for portraits. The Prince of Wales and 
suite, the Russian Admiral and staff, the French 
and British Admirals, and a host of other celebri- 
ties, native and foreign, have been added to his 
collection since he moved to the corner of Tenth 
Street. , j 

If any man deserves credit for accumulating ma- 
terials for history, that man is M, B. Brady 








THS LOUNGER. 


THE OLD GAG. 


We all owe Mr. Beecher our gratitude for the 
pleasant and plucky way in which he battled with 








the mob in Liverpool, and London. 
His perfect self-possession, his jovial 
wit, gave him the victory t. Another 
orator might have withered the mob with sarcasm, 


but he melted them with,humor. He turned the 
laugh against them. ..Heparried their blows, and 
at the same time struck home, There isno public 
speaker in the country so well fitted to do what he 
has done as Mr. Beecher, and the work he has begun 
in England will doubtless be continued by others, 
until a profound and. powerful impression is made 
upon British common sense. 

It surprises many that Mr. Beecher had to con- 
front the mob in England, since he and all men of his 
views can now speak freely.here at home. But the 
spirit against which he speaks, and against which 
the people of this y fight, is always and every 
where the same,” rit is hanging a man in 

_ Georgia for saying that made all men free, or 
burning a slave in Carolina because he is trying to 
seize his liberty, or murdering a man or child in 
New York because of their color, or by a “ respect- 
able mob” stifling discussion in Boston. or trying to 
stifle it in Liverpoo), Manchester, or London, Slav- 
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is the game old <yrant, to whom free speech 
pele ile plane gd eed 
always secks by brute force. 

In this country we have had enough of this kind 


they may say so. If Northerners hate it, they 
may say so; and the Constitution protects each in 
the expression of his views. In the celebrated 
Union-as-it-was, which it seems we are going to 
have spite of the Vice-President, it was quite the 
other way. But in the Union-as-it-is we have got 
the gag out of our mouths. Nor does it look as if 
it were likely to be forced into any bold mouth on 
British soil! Of course, every man knows that it 
is the American pimps and panders of slavery in 
England who, suborning a few natives of their own 
kind, endeavored to stop, by threats and open riot, 
the meetings which Mr. Beecher addressed. The 
old serpent dies hard. But its head being under 
the heel of civilization, religion, common sense, 
and common humanity, whether it dart its poison 
in a great rebellion, or wriggle in a riot, or hiss 
in speeches at home, and brawling in- 
terruption of public meetings abroad, its convul- 
sions ate but the throes of death. 





THE THING TO BE DONE 

“‘Wuy should General Butler bother himself 
about the future?” cries a wiseacre. ‘Isn't it 
plain that the thing to be done is tofight?” Yes; 
and why should General Gilmore trouble himself 
about the range of his guns? Isn’t it plain that 
the thing to be done is to reduce Charleston? Is 
fighting all that we have to do? If Lee were de- 
feated in Virginia and Bragg routed in Georgia, is 
then the work over, and our only duty to summon 
the troops home? If General Gilmore does not 
calculate the range of his guns, how can he take 
Charleston? If the loyal people of the country do 
not consider how they can secure peace, of what use 
is fighting ? 

Does any body seriously suppose that, when the 
two rebel armies are defeated, Davis & Company 
are going to say that they give it up, or that elec- 
tions are to be held immediately in Georgia or Vir- 
ginia without the supervision of the national au- 
thorities? Yet if fighting is all, when fighting 
stops the old order of things returns. Or take 
Tennessee at this moment. Thanks to its loyal 
men and the army of the Cumberland, with that of 
Burnside, the military forces of the rebels are ex- 
pelled. Must Andrew Johnson, therefore, be re- 
called? And if, in the State of Tennessee, which 
has been always at least half loyal, a Governor 
must be maintained by the appointment of the 
United States, is it likely that a milder treatment 
will answer for any wholly disloyal State? Or is 
Andrew Johnson a usurper and the rebel Governor 
of Tennessee still the lawful chief magistrate of that 
State? 

Is a man very foolish if he considers the plan of 
his house when he begins to dig the cellar? Do 
you tell him that it is absurd to talk of his library 
and the size and shape of his dining-room, and the 
bow-window here, and the hat closet there, when 
the foundations of the cellar are not laid? Do you 
constantly say to him that his business is to lay 
the cellar and let the library and dining-room take 
care of themselves? Not unless you have lost 
your common sense. And it is exactly the same 
thing with the war? When the fighting is over, 
then what? Isthattheend? When the cellaris 


Government of the country is to be settled upon 
immovably secure foundations; and the sooner 
our minds consider what those foundations are the 
sooner peace will come. There is no plainer duty 


strug- 
gle. Does any body think that we have under- 
gone these three years in order that Jefferson Davis 
may return into the Senate of the United States? 
And yet how soon is he likely to be convicted of 
treason in the district where it was committed ? 


they chose, and “ unconstitutional” for their po- 
litical opponents to do the same. We even 
add, thanks to Jeff Davis, that, tho: ® rebel- 
lion does not testroy the Union, it does y 
the despotism which nullified the Constitution and 
used the Union-as-it-was for its tool 





THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
Inter arma non silent artes. The fine arts are 
still eloquent amidst the roar of cannow and through 
the thick smoke of battle rises slowly and steadily 


the rich and building, the new 
Academy of ‘i corner-stone was lately 
laid upon a day. Men eminent in 


art, in letters, in , Spoke their cheering and 
consecrating words, It was, as Mr. Vice-President 
Gray a first temple of art upon this 
continent built flirected by the artists 
selves. Nor was the time ill-chosen; for, as Mr. 
Godwin eloquently declared, the great civil strifes 
among nations have been the tempestuous spring 
and seed-time for the glorious summer of all man- 
ner of intellectual fruits. 

The subscription of the fund for the Academy 





work. 

And, indeed, as the temple rises into graceful com- 
pletion, who shall say that its developing strength 
and symmetry, dedicated to the service of the purest 
beauty, do not fitly symbolize that vaster structure 
of Union and Liberty, which, with steady strokes 
and sweat and blood, the brave hearts and hands 
of the people are building? The event was more 
significant than the newspapers made it. But His- 
tory, looking for the proofs of the national purpose 
and faith and spirit, will not forget it. 





ENOWING WHAT YOU WANT, BUT NOT HOW 

? TO GET IT. 

“*T caw see,” lately said a cynic, “ that in the 
North there are but two parties: one knowing ex- 
actly what it wants, and the other apparently en- 
tirely ignorant of what it wants.” 

It is perfectly true. There are but two parties, 
and they are well described by the critic. One 
wants the maintenance of the Union. Its policy 
is therefore perfectly clear. It ardently supports 
every measure which will secure and confirm that 
result. The other wants political power, and it 
doesn’t see exactly how to get it. That explains 
its conflicting assertions and contradictory action. 
In Ohio it declared for peace at any price. Obio 
roared its contempt from the lake to the river. In 
Iowa therefore it declared for the war, and against 
the conduct of the war. That also was of no use. 
In New York it declared itself the strongest war 
party. Its success, therefore, in New York would 
show only that it was stupidly wrong in Ohio, and 
reveal the fact that it had no principle whatever in 
regard to the Union and the country, and was evy- 
ery where merely bobbing round to discover how 
it might return to power. In the State of New 
York the ticket of this party was supported by men 
who radically and utterly disagree upon the ques- 
tion of the war, or who,-at least, profess to dis- 
agree. The M‘Clellan wing and the Ben Wood 
wing equally supported the nominations. But is 
Manager Wood’s war policy that of General M‘Clel- 
lan? and, if not, which wing has stultified itself? 

The party calling itself “the » pro- 
fesses to be the strong war party. Yet a great de- 
feat of the Union arms would have helped their 
ticket. They claim to be the true Union party. 
Yet Jefferson Davis and every rebel leader wishes 
their success. Which are the dupes or the de- 
ceivers, the Copperhead leaders or the rebel chiefs ? 
A party, therefore, which sees that the steady and 
victorious prosecution of the war must annihilate 
it, yet which has no hope of securing power but by 
seeming to favor the war, will inevitably present 
the appearance which the cynical critic described, 
of not knowing what it wants. 

Yet it is not the end, but the means, of which it 
is ignorant. It wants political power at any 
Nor is it too harsh to say that if it could procure 
that ascendency by favoring immediate pea@, 
upon the basis of compromise or » look- 
ing to future reconstruction, it w not hesitate 
to adopt that platform. Its misfortune is that it 
ruled by virtue of its alliance with a system which 
permanently paralyzed the Constitution, and is 
now seeking to destroy it. That system and its 
rebellious effort are equally doomed, And as they 
£0, so go their props and As slavery 
sinks, so disappears forever a party which called 
itself democratic to serve slavery, and consequent- 
ly repudiated every democratic principle what- 
ever. 

A scorpion girt with fire knows what it wants, 
but seems utterly confused because it knows not 
how to get it. It wants life; but how sball it pass 
through the fire? 





THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 
WHILE we have been engaged in this engross- 
ing war a new Department of the Government has 
been established, and has risen tothe highest prac- 
tical value, Its operations are necessarily so quiet 
and private that its worth and scope have hardly 


-been properly estimated. Establishing the most 


trusty rejitions with every part of the country, 
and receiving the most accurate and detailed ac- 
counts of the variety, extent, progress, and result 
of all the crops in the country, it sends every month 
into the hands of every farmer in the land, if he 
chooses to take it and read it, a fall description of 
the precise condition of the agriculture of the Unit- 
ed States. It thus destroys in food. 
shows what the crop is, and inferentially what 
ought to be. It distributes flowers, and 
and vegetables, and grain, and trees It su- 
pervises the experiments which single cultivators 
might feel themselves to be too poor to try, and 
disseminates the results. Its machinery gives it 
facilities which no private farmer can command ; 
and the great benefit which France has always de- 
rived from its agricultural bureau will be renewed 
and in the United States. 
No institution could be more advantageous to 
the farmer, and none deserves from’ him a more 





cordial and effective sympathy. Every farming 
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LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN—SKETCHED BY 
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By CHARLES READE, Esq. 


” 
AUTHOR oF “IT 18 NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND, ETC. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


Arter a defiance so bitter and deadly Alfred 
naturally drew away from nis inamorata. But 
she, boiling with love and hate, said bitterly, 
‘* We need not take Mr. Rooke into our secrets. 
Come, Sir, your arm!” : 

He stuck it out ungraciously, and averted his 
head; she took it, suppressed with difficulty a 
petty desire to pinch, and so walked by his side ; 
he was as much at his ease as if promenading 
jungles with a panther. She felt him quiver with 
repugnance under her soft hand; and prolon 
the irritating contact. She walked very slowly, 
and told him with much meaning she was wait- 
ing for a signal. ‘Till then,” said she, ‘‘we 
will keep one another company ;” biting the 
word with her teeth as it went out. 

By-and-by a window was opened in the asylum 
and a table-cloth hung out. Mrs. Archbold 
pointed it out to Alfred; he stared at it; and 
after that she walked him rapidly home in silence. 
But, as soon as the door was double-locked ~n 
him, she whispered triumphantly in his ear: 

‘*Your mother-in-law was expected to-da. ; 
that signal was to let me know she was gone.” 

‘*My mother-in-law!” cried the young man, 
and tried in vain to conceal hi surprise and 
agitation. ° 

‘“‘Ay; your mother-in-law, that shall never 
be: Mrs. Dodd.” 

‘¢Mrs. Dodd here!” said Alfred, clasping his 
hands. Then he reflected, and said, coolly: ‘‘ It 
is false; what should she come here for?” 

‘«To see your father-in-law.” 

‘* My father-in-law? What, is he here too?” 
said Alfred, with an incredulous sneer. : 

**Yes, the raving maniac that calls himself 
Thompson, and that you took to from the first : 
he is your precious father-in-law—that shall 
never be.” 

Alfred was now utterly amazed, and bewilder- 
ed. Mrs. Archbold eyed him in silent scorn. 

‘¢ Poor man,” said he, at last; and hung his 
head, sorrewfally. ‘‘ No wonder then his voice 
went so to my heart. How strange it all is? 
and how will it ali end?” 

‘*In your being a madman instead of an inso- 
lent fool,” hissed the viper. 

At this moment Beverley appeared at the end 
of the yard. Mrs. Archbold whistled him to her 
likeadog. Hecame running zealously. ‘Who 
was that called while I was out?” she inquired. 

‘*A polite lady, madam: she said Sir to me, 
and thanked me.” 

‘That sounds like Mrs. Dodd,” said the Arch- 
bold, quietly. 

‘“* Ah, but,” continued Frank, ‘there was an- 
other with her: a beautiful young lady; oh, so 
beautiful!” 


‘*Miss Julia Dodd,” said the Archbold, grim- 


ly. 

" Alfred panted, and his eyes roved wildly in 
search of a way to escape and follow her; she 
could not be far off. 

a body else, Frank ?” inquired Mrs, Arch- 
bold. 

‘*No more ladies, madam; but there was a 
young gentleman all in black; I think he was a 
clergyman; or a butler.” 

‘* Ah, that was her husband that is to be; that 
was Mr. Hurd. She can go nowhere without 
him, not even to see her old beau.” 

At these words, every one of them an adder, 
Alfred turned on her furiously, and his long arm 
shot out of itsown accord, and the fingers opened 
like an eagle’s claw. She saw, and understood, 
but never blenched. Her vindictive eye met his 
dilating flashing orbs unflinchingly. 

** You pass for a woman,” he said, ‘and I am 
too wretched for anger.” He turned from her 
with a deep convuls.ve sob, and, almost stagger- 
ing, leaned his brow against the wall of the 
house, 

She had done what no man had as yet suc- 
ceeded in; she had broken his spirit. And here 
a man would have ieft him alone. But the re- 
jected beauty put her lips to his ear, and whis- 
pered into them: ‘‘ This is only the beginning.” 
Then she left him, and went to his room and 
stole ali his paper, and pens, and ink, and his 
very Aristotle. He was to have no occupation 
now, except to brood, and brood, and brood. 

As for Alfred, he sat down upon a bench in the 
yard, a broken man: up to this moment he had 
hoped his Julia was as constant as himself. But 
no; either she had heard he was mad, and, with 
the universal credulity had believed it, or per- 
haps, not hearing from him at all, believed her- 
self forsaken; and was consoling herself with a 
clergyman, Jealousy did not at first infuriate 
Alfred. _ Its first effect resembled that of a heavy 
blow. Little Beverley found him actually sick, 
and ran to the Robin. The ex-prize-fighter 
brought him a thimbleful of brandy: but he 
would not take it. ‘Ab, no, my friends,” he 
said, “that can not cure me; it is not my stom- 
ach; it is my heart. Broken! broken!” 

The Robin retired muttering. . Little Beverley 
kneeled down beside him, and kissed his hand 
with a humble devotion that savored of the ca- 
nine. . 

Yet it was tender, and the sinking heart clung 
to it. “Oh, Frank!” he cried, ‘my Julia be- 
lieves me mad, or thinks me false, or something, 
and she will marry another before I can get out, 
to tell her all I have endured was for loving her. 
What shall I do? God protect my reason! 
What will become of me ?” 

He moaned, and young Frank sorrowed over 
him, till che harsh voice of Rooke summoned || 
him to some imenia' duty. This discharged, he 
came running bck; and sat on the bench beside 





j his crushed benefactor without saying a word. | 


At last he delivered this sapient speech; ‘‘I sce. 

You want to get out of this place.” 

Alfred only sighed hopelessly. ; 
—— I must try and get you out,” said 

Fran 


Alfred shook his head. 

“ Just let.me think,” said Frank, solemnly ; 
and he sat silent looking like a young ow]: for 
thinking soon puzzled him, and elicited his intel- 
lectual weakness; whereas in a grove of duties 
he could go as smoothly as half the world, and 
but for his official, officious Protector, might just 
as well have been Boots at the Swan, as Boots 
and Chambermaid at the Wolf. 


So now force and cunning had declared war 
on Alfred, and feebleness in person enlisted in 
his defense. . His ad lost no time ; that 
afternoon Rooke told him-he,was henceforth to 
occupy a double-bedded room with another pa- 
tient. : bith 

‘If he should be violent‘in, the middle of the 
night, sing out, and we ; eome, if we hear 






you,” said the keeper smile. 
The patient be the able seaman 
Here MrsptAgre a double stroke ; to 


mad his presosad 
that, if he could, onge be-forced to realize this, 
it might reconcile -him,to not marrying the 
daughter. “Yavid @ic 
The first night 
an imaginary deck f - 
fred’s sleep was. brokem; ;but he said nothing ; 
and David turned in agpin, his watch completed. 
Not a dayspassed now,but a blow was struck. 
Nor was the victim passive; debarred writing 
materials, he eut the rims off several copies of 
the Times, and secreted them: then catching 


the 
ers at Whitghall, for:pity’s sake.” This done, 
he watch when nobody wes looking flung 
his letter, gates: he heard 
it fall on the public read. 

Another day he:gecreted a spoonful of black 
currant diluted it with a little water, 

eile, ad dunes & face ee road as 
before: another day, hearing the Robin express 
disgust at the usage to which he was now sub- 
jected, he drew him and offered him a 
hundred pounds to get out. Now the ex- 
prize-fighter was rather a tender-hearted fellow, 
and a great detester of foul play. _What he saw 
made him now side heartily Alfred; and all 
he wanted was to be indemnified for his risk. 

He looked. down and said, “ You see, Sir, I 
have a wife and child to think of.” 

Alfred offered him a hundred pounds. 

‘*That.is more than enough, Sir,” said the 
Robin; ‘‘ but you see I can’t do it alone; I must 
have a pal in;it, Could you afford as much to 
Garrett? Hejis the likeliest; I've heard him 
say as much:es that he was sick of the business."’ 

Alfred jumped atthe proposal: he would give 
them ah 

“Tl sound ” said the Robin; ‘‘don’t 
you speak to him . He t blow the 
gaff. I must begin by making him drunk : then 
he'll tell me his real, mind.” 

One fine morning the house was made much 
cleaner than usual; the rotatory chair, in which 
they used. to. spin a maniac like a tee-totum, the 
restraint.chairs, and all the alia, were 


service: for Wolfe, mind 


you, profess non-restraint m. 

Al as| was up, and found all this 
was in preparation for the quarterly visit of the 
Commissioners; @ Visit intended to be a surprise ; 
but Drayton House always knew when they were 
comings andthe yery names of the two thunder- 
bolts that tho’ to surprise them. 

Mrs. Arch communicated her knowledge 

A **It is only two old women, 
Bartlett and Terry.” 


silver hair, and the gold-headed cane of his 
youth, <~ A — ley other, an 
ordinary ing : with this 
merit, he was what he looked. They had a 
long interview ‘Mrs. Archbold first, for fear 
they should carry a naked eye into the asylum ; 


Mr. Bartlett, on ms, very soon 
inquired about, Mrs. Archbold’s face 
put on friendly concern directly. ‘I am soi 


to say he is not so well as he was a fortnight ago; 
not nearly so well. .We have given him walks 
in the country, too; but I regret to say they did 


him no real good; he came back much excited, 
and now he shuns the. other which he 
used not to do.” In short, she gave them the 


=e that Alfred was a moping melan- 
chonac, 

‘« Well, I had better see him,” said Mr. Bart- 
lett, ‘‘just to satisfy the Board.” 

Alfred was accordingly sent for, and asked 
with an indifferent air how he was. 

He said he was very well in health, but in 
sore distress of mind at his letters to the Com- 
missioners being by Mrs. Archbold 
Mrs. Arehbold. smiled, pityingly. 
lett caught her glance, and coneluded this was 
one of the patient's delusions, (Formula. ) 

Alfred surprised the glances, and said, *‘ You 





ly engin a pong og is illegal. 
a great many acts, ou never 
detect, are done in asylums. uiesres, it is not 


| effete; emptied of brains 


regular way since I came. Here are their sev- 
eraldates. Pray make a note to inquire whether 
they have reached Whitehall or not.” vie 

“Oh, certainly, to oblige you,” said Mr. 
Bartlett, and made the note. iz 
Mrs. Archbold looked rather discomposed 
that. ' 

“« And now, gentlemen,” said Alfred, “since 
Mrs. Archbold has had a private interview, 
which I see she has sbused to poison your mind 
against me, I claim as simple justice a private 
interview to disabuse you.” 

“You are the first patient ever told me to 
walk out of my own i -room,” said Mrs. 
Archbold, rising white with ire and apprehen- 
-— vrot ot honala Se a he the 

By this piece she gave 
eualine palet in Ot ; for, if she had in- 
sisted on staying, Mr. was far too weak 
to have dismissed her. Asit was, he felt shocked 


at Alfred’s rudeness, and.so-small a thing as 
justice did not in his idea.cognterbalance so 
great a thing as di ; so he listened to 
Alfred’s tale with the apathy of an un- 


willing hearer. ‘Pour on: I will endure,” as 
poor Lear says. ' 

. As for Dr. Terry, he was pictorial, but null ; 
all-scooping Time. 
“Ifshe had been detained that day at Drayton 

House; ‘and Frank Beverley sent back in his 
place to Whitehall, it would have mattered little 

to him, less to the nation, and n 


At last Mr. Bartlett gave Alfred some hopes 
he was taking in the truth; for he tore a leaf 
out of his memorandum-book, wrote on it, and 

it to Dr. Terry. The ancient took it 
with a smile, and seemed to make an effort to 
master it, but failed; it a simultaneously 
from his finger and his mi 

Not a question was put to Alfred; so he was 
fain to come to an end; he withdrew sudden- 
ly, and caught Mrs. Archbold at the key! ole. 
** Noble ad !” said he, and stalked uway 
and hid himself hard by: and no sooner did the 
inspectors come out, and. the coast clear, 
than he darted in and for the paper Mr. 
Bartlett had passed to Dr, , 

He found it on the floor, took it eagerly 
up — full of hope and expectation, read these 
words : 


WHAT IS THE NAME OF THE STUFF THE MAT- 
RON’S GOWN IS MADE OF? I SHOULD LIKE TO 
BuY Mrs. BARTLETT ONE LIKE IT. 

Alfred stood and read this again, and again ; 
he searched for some hidden symbolical mean- 
ing in the words. High-minded, and deeply im- 
pressed with his own wrongs, he could 
ceive a respectable man, paid fifteen hundred a 
year to spy out wrongs, being so heartless hard 
as to write this single comment during the 
earnest recital of a wrong so gigantic as his. 
Poor Alfred learned this to his cost, that to put 
small men into great places is to create mon- 
sters. When he had realized the bitter truth, he 
put the stony-hearted paper in his pocket, crept 
into the yard, and sat down, for all he 
could do, scalding tears ran down his cheeks. 

‘“*Homunculi quanti sunt!” he sobbed. 
‘*Homunculi quanti sunt!” 

pee | he saw Dr. Terry come wander- 
ing toward him alone. The Archbold had not 
deigned to make him safe ; senectitude had done 
that. Alfred, all heart-sick as he was, went to 
the old gentleman out of veneration for the out- 
side of his head—which was Shakspearian—and 
pity for his bodily infirmity, and offered him an 
arm. The doctor thanked him sweetly, and said, 
“‘ Pray, young man, have you any ig to com- 
municate ?”’ 

Then Alfred saw that the ancient man had 
already forgotten his face, and so looking at him 
with that rare instrument of official inspection, 
the naked eye, had seen he was sane; and con- 
sequently taken him for a keeper. _ 

ow swiftly the mind can roam, and from 
what a distance gather the materials of athought! 
Flashed like lightning through Alfred’s mind this 
line from one of his pets, the Greek philosophers: 


Ka: rovto peysorns eats Texvne ayaba woreiv Ta Kaka. 


‘+ And this is the greatest stroke of art, to. turn an evil 
into a good.” 

Now the feebleness of this aged Inspector was 
anevil: the thing then was to turn it into a 
a o_ of aon Coen how isci 
worked thee! ‘‘Sir,” said he, sinking his.1 
mysteriously, “I hares but I'am a — 
‘ou won't sa : it’s as) as m 
y . wo y you y 

“Confidence, strict confidence,” replied Nes- 
tor, going over beaten tracks; for he had kept 
many @ queer secret with the loyalty which does 
his profession so much honor. 

‘*Then, Sir, there’s a young con- 


fined here, who is no more mad you and I; 
and never was mad.” 

**You don’t say so.” 

“That I do, Sir: and they know are do- 


ing wrong, Sir: for they stop all his letters to 
the Commissioners; and that is unlawful, you 
know. Would you like to take a note of it‘all, 
Sir?” 

The old fogy said he thought he should, and 
groped vaguely for his note-book: he extracted 
it at last like a loose tooth, fumbled with it, and 
dropped it: Alfred picked it up fuming inwardly. 

The ancient went to write, but his fingers 
were weak and hesitating, by this time he 
had half forgotten what he was going to say. 
Alfred’s voice quavered with impatience ; but 
fought it down, and offered as coolly as he could 
to write it for him: the offer was. accepted, and 
he wrote —e in a feigned 

‘*Drayton House, Oct. 5. A sane patien 
Alfred Hardie, confined here ‘from. interested 


missioners, all believed to be in 





& question of surmise; I sent four letters in the 








motives. Has written four letters to the Com- 
Cc 
municated to me in confidence by an atten lant 






othing to man-° 


not con-, 








in the house. Refer to the party himsf and 
his correspondence with the Commissioners frum 


er attendant; and to Dr. Wy : also to Dr. 
Eskell, and Mr. Abbott, pbc ihn of Lu- 


nacy. 
After this stroke of address Alfred the 


first nity of leaving him, and 
Beverley tohim. 





Thus Alfred, alarmed, by the hatred of Mrs. 
P vith jeal erted al. 








arm 
hidden for an. 
that was my reader shall 

CHAPTER XLV 


in a dense parish she learned the depths mali 
misery, and . ae 

Ss an honest widow, so. poor she 
could not afford a farthing dip, in the 
dark. When bape toy her imes 
brought a candle.to » 

She visited a. e who often God 


sincerely for r the use of one b. 

She visited @,poor creature who for sixteen 
years had been, with a tumor in the 
neck, and had. Iain all those years on her back 
with her head in a plate; the heat of a pillow 
being intolerable. Juliaf r longing 











and yet content to stay; ‘praising God in all 
the lulls v panion 
day and xz an he 

A sights, 
the ‘ horrors 
upon horrors few 
of my would endure on paper for love of 
truth, what she endured in reality for love of 
suffering humanity dof Him whose servant 
she aspired to be. 


Probably such sacrifices of selfish ease ari 
comfort are never quite in vain;,they tend in 
many ways to heal our own wounds: I won’! 
say that bodily suffering is worse than mental : 
but it is realized far more vividly by a spectator. 
The grim heart-breaking sights she saw arrayc’! 
Julia’s conggignce against her own grief; thc 
more so W found some of her afflic:- 









fering, bow so.¢h 
and have I the. ickec lence, to 
repine ? hs Hof Hate, wisi 
And then, happier than most visitors, 
she was not always ob on_ helpless 
or to ne h od words 
Mrs. J usly in her 
. She ce of Cross 
and Co., and was lies, as well 
as working : her d her were 


not less than five hundred pounds a year; avd 
her one luxury was charity, and Julia its min- 
ister. She carried a good honest basket, and 
there you might see her Bible wedged in wii! 
wine, and meat, and tea and sugar: and still, as 
these melted in her round, a little spark of som:- 
thing warm would sometimes come in her own 
sick heart. Thus by degrees she was attaining. 
not earthly happiness, but a grave and pensiv: 
composure, 

Yet across it gusts of earthly grief came swee})- 
ing often; but these she hid till she was hersel! 


again. 
2a sei le oe 
sweetor, ; ever. ey 
looked on her asa saint; but she knew better ; 
and used to blush with honest shame when they 


called her so. ‘*Oh don’t, pray don’t,” she 
would say, with unaffected pain, “Love me as 


if I was an ang Elfed anbospl larry 
turns my eyes inw i makes me see myself. 
Iam ges Chaltions t, mor any thing like one.” 

Returning one day her. duties very tired, 
she sat down to er bonnet in her own 
room, and presently snatches of an argu- 


ment, that made her prick those wonderful little , 
ears of hers that could almost hear through a 
wall. The two sentences were suffi- 
ciently typical of 


thy ‘| Why disturb her ?”:s Nasri “ She 
ficine is getting bateer of ‘the wie? “my advice 


is, say nothing: what harm can that do?” 

‘*But then it is so unfair, so u rous, to 
keep any thing from the poor girl may con- 
cern her.” er 

At this moment Julia came softly into the room 
with her curiosity hidden under an air of angelic 
composure. 

Her mother asked after Mrs. Beecher, to draw 
her into conversation. She replied, quietly, that 
Mrs. Beecher was no better, but very thankful 
for the wine Mrs. Dodd had sent her. This an- 
swer given, she went without any mt hurry 
and sat by Edward, and fixed two loving implor- 
ing on him in silence. subtle sex! 
This feather was to turn the and make 
him talk unquestioned. It told. was close 
to him too, and mamma at the end of the room. 

**Look here, Ju,” said he, putting his hands 
in his ts, ‘we two have always been friends 
as well as brother and sister; and somehow it 
does not seem like a friend to keep things dark :” 
then to Mrs. Dodd: ‘‘She is not a child, mo- 
ther, after all; and how can it be wrong to tell 
her the truth, or right to suppress the truth ? 
Well then, Ju, there’s an advertisement in the 
’Tiser, and it’s a regular riddle. Now mind, I 
don’t really think there is any thing in it; but 
itisa coincidence, very droll; if it wasn’t 
there are ladies present, and one of them a dis- 
trict visitor, I would say, d—d droll. So droll,” 

he, ing warm, ‘‘ that I should like 
vertiser’s head.” 
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*¢Let me see it, dear,” said Julia. ‘‘I dare 
say it is nothing worth punching about.” 

‘‘There,” said Edward. ‘I’ve marked it.” 

Julia took the paper, and her eye fell on this 
‘short advertisement : 


ILEEN AROON.— DISTRUST Aprear- 
ANCES. 

Looking at her with some anxiety, they saw 
the paper give one sharp rustle in her hands, and 
then quiver a little. She bowed her head over 
it, and every thing seemed to swim. But she 
never moved; they could neither of them see her 
face, she defended herself with the paper. The 
letters cleared again, and, still hiding her face, 
she studied, and studied the advertisement. 

**Come, tell us what you think of it,” said 
Edward. ‘Is it any thing? or a mere coinci- 
dence ?” 

“*It is a pure coincidence,” said Mrs. Dodd, 
with an admirable imitation of cool confidence. 

Julia said nothing ; but she now rose and put 
both arms round Edward’s neck, and kissed him 
fervidly again and again, holding the newspaper 
tight all the time. 

‘*There,” said Mrs. Dodd: ‘‘see what you 
have done.” 

‘*Oh, it is all right,” said Edward, cheerfully. 
“The British fireman is getting hugged no end. 
Why what is the matter? have you got the hic- 
cough, Ju?” 

‘No; no! You are atrue brother. I knew 
all along that he would explain all if he was 
alive: and he is alive,” kissing the ’Tiser vio- 
lently more than once; this done, she fluttered 
away with it to her own room, ashamed to show 
her joy, and yet not able to hide it. 

Mrs. Dodd shook her head, sorrowfully: and 
Edward began to look rueful and doubt whether 
he had done wisely. I omit the discussion that 
followed. But the next time his duties permit- 
ted him to visit them, Mrs. Dodd showed him 
the’ Ziser in her turn, and with her pretty white 
taper finger pointed grimly to the following ad- 
vertisement : 

ILEEN AROON.—I do DISTRUST Ap- 
PEARANCES. But if you ever loved me — them 
at once. I have something for you from your dear sister. 

‘* Poor simple girl,” said Mrs. Dodd, ‘not to 
see that, if he could explain at all, he would ex- 
plain, not go advertising an enigma after such 
a mystification. And to think of my innocent 
dove putting in that she had something for him 
from his sister; a mighty temptation to such a 
wretch !” 

“Tt was wonderfully silly,” said Edward ; 
‘Cand such a clever girl, too; but you ladies 
can’t stick to one thing at a time; begging your 
pardon, mamma.” 

Mrs. Dodd took no notice of this remark. 

**To see her lower herself so!” she said, ‘**O, 
my son, I am mortified.” And Mrs, Dodd lean- 
ed her cheek against Edward’s, and sighed. 

“* Now don’t you cry, mammy,” said he, sor- 
rowfully. ‘I'll break every bone in his skin, 
for your comfort.” 

** Heaven forbid!” cried Mrs. Dodd, anxious- 
ly. ‘*What, are you not aware she would hate 

‘ou ?” 

“Hate me! her brother!” 

*¢She would hate us all, if we laid a finger 
on that wretch. Pray interfere no more, love ; 
foolish child, talking to me about women, and it 
is plain you know nothing of their hearts: and a 
good thing for you.” She then put on maternal 
authority (nobody could do it more easily) and 
solemnly forbade all violence. 

He did not venture to contradict her now; 
but cherished his resolution all the more, and 
longed for the hour when he might take “the 
wretch” by the throat, and chastise him, the 
more publicly the better. 

Now, the above incident that revealed Julia’s 
real heart, which she had been hiding more or 
less all this time from those who could not sym- 
pathize with her, took eventually a turn unfa- 
vorable to “‘the wretch.” So he might well be 
called. Her great and settled fear had always 
been that Alfred was dead. Under the imme- 
diate influence of his father’s cunning, she had 
for a moment believed he was false ; but so true 
and loving a heart could not rest in that opin- 
ion. In true love, so long as there is one grain 
of uncertainty, there is a world of faith and 
credulous ingenuity. Now, as Alfred had never 
been seen since, as nobody could say he was 
married to another, there was a grain of uncer- 
tainty as to his unfaithfulness, and this her true 
heart magnified to a mountain. 

But now matters wore another face. She was 
sure he had written the advertisement. Who 
but he, out of the few that take the words of any 
song to heart, admired Aileen Aroon? Who but 
he, out of the three or four people who might 
possibly care for that old song, had appearances 
to explain away? and who but he knew they took 
in the Morning Advertiser? She waited then for 
the explanation she had invited. She read the 
advertising column every day over and over. 

Not a word more, 

Then her womanly pride was deeply wounded. 
What, had she courted an ex tion where 
most ladies would have listened to none; and 
courted it in vain! 

Her high spirit revolted. Her heart swelled 
against the repeated insults she had received : 
this last one filled the bitter cup too high. 

And then her mother came in and assured her 
he had only inserted that advertisement to keep 
her in his power. He has heard you are recov- 
ering, and that you are admired by others more 
worthy of your esteem. 

Julia cried bitterly at these arguments, for she 
could no longer combat them. 








cessor. 

It is an old, old story. Fate seems to exhaust 
its malice on our first love. For the second the 
road is smoother. Matters went on so some 
weeks, and it was perfectly true that Mr. Hurd 
escorted both ladies one day to Drayton House, 
at Julia’s request, and not Mrs. Dodd’s. In- 
deed, the latter lady was secretly hurt at his 
being allowed to come with them. 


One Saturday afternoon, Mrs. Dodd went alone 
to Drayton House, by appointment. David was 
like a lamb, but, as usual, had no knowledge of 
her. Mrs. Archbold told her a quiet, intelligent 
patient had taken a great fancy to him, and she 
thought this was adding much to his happiness. 
‘*May I see him to thank him?” asked Mrs. 
Dodd. ‘Oh, certainly,” said Mrs. Archbold ; 
‘*T’ll inquire for him.” She went out, but soon 
returned, saying, ‘‘He is gone out for a walk 
with the head keeper: we give him as much air 
and amusement as we can; we hope soon to 
send him out altogether, cured.” “Truly kind 
and thoughtful,” said Mrs. Dodd. Soon after, 
she kissed Mrs. Archbold, and pressed a valuable 
brooch upon her: and then took leave. How- 
ever, at the gate she remembered her parasol. 
Mrs. Archbold said she would go back for it. 
Mrs. Dodd would not hear of that: Mrs. Arch- 
bold insisted, and settled the question by going. 
She was no sooner in the house than young 
Frank Beverley came running to Mrs. d, 
and put the missing parasol officiously into her 
hand. ‘Qh, thank you, Sir,” said she; “will 
you be so kind as to tell Mrs. Archbold I have 
it.” And with this they parted, and the porter 
opened the gate to her, and she got into her 
hired cab, She leaned her head back, and, as 
usual, was lost in the sorrowful thoughts of 
what had been, and what now was. Poor wife, 
each visit to Drayton House opened her wound 
afresh. On reaching the stones there was a 
turnpike. This roused her up: she took out 
her purse and paid it. As she drew back to 
her seat, she saw out of the tail of her feminine 
eye the edge of something white under her par- 
asol. She took up the 1, and found a writ- 
ten paper pinned on to it: she detached this pa- 
per, and examined it all over with considerable 
curiosity. It consisted of a long slip about an 
inch and a quarter broad, rolled like and 
tied with pack-thread. She could not see the 
inside, of course, but she read the superscrip- 
tion: it was firmly but clearly written, in red 
ink apparently. 

Of the words I shall only say at present that 
they were strong and simple, and that their effect 
on the swift intelligence and tender heart of Mrs. 
Dodd was overpowering. They knocked at her 
heart ; they drew from her an audible cry of pity 
more eloquent than a thousand speeches: and the 
next moment she felt a little faint; for she knew 
now the appeal was not in red ink, but in some- 
thing very fit to pass between the heart of woe 
and the heart of pity. She smelt at her salts, 
and soon recovered that weakness: and now her 
womanly besom swelled so with the milk of hu- 
man kindness that her breath came short. After 
a little struggle, she gushed out aloud, ‘‘ Ah, 
that I will, poor soul; this very moment.” Now, 
by this time she was close to her own house. 

She stopped the cab at the door, and asked 
the driver if his horse was fresh enough to carry 
her to the Board of Lunacy: ‘‘It is at White- 
hall, Sir,” said she. ‘* Lord bless you, ma’am,” 
said the cabman, ‘‘ Whitehall? why my mare 
would take you to Whitechapel and in an 
hour, let alone Whitehall.” 

Reassured on that point Mrs. Dodd went in 
just to give the servant an order: but, as she 
stood in the she heard her children’s 
voices, and also a friend’s; the genial, angry 
tones of Alexander Sampson, M.D. 

She thought, ‘‘Oh, I must just show them all 
the paper, before I go with it;” and so after a 
little buzz about dinner and things with Sarah, 
mounted the stairs, and arrived among them 
singularly apropos, as it happened. 


Men like Sampson, who make many foes, do 
also make stancher friends than ever the Hare 
does, and are faithful friends themselves. The 
boisterous doctor had stuck to the Dodds in all 
their distresses; and, if they were ever short of 
money, it certainly was not his fault: for almost 
his first word, when he found them in a lodging, 
was, ‘‘ Now, ye’ll be wanting a Chick. Gimme 

mn and ink, and I'll just draw ye one; for a 

undre.” This being declined politely by Mrs. 
Dodd, he expostulated. ‘ Mel-dnapeSioham 
how on airth can ye go on in such a place as 
London without a Chick ?” 

He returned to the charge at his next visit, 
and scolded her well for her pride. ‘‘ Who iver 
hard of refusing a chick? a small inoffensive 
chick, from an old friend like me? Come now, 
ow Just a wee chick: I'll let y’ off for 
**Give us your company and your friendship,” 
said Mrs. Dodd; ‘‘we value them above : 
we will not rob your dear children while we have 
as many fingers on our hands as other people.” 
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once been delirious. 
ous? because she a brain-fever: she got well 
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ayes it: he had asked the Commissioners to 
et him visit her; they had declined for the pres- 
“Yon Board always sides with the strong 
against the weak,” said he. So now he had 
bribed the gardener, and make a midnight assig- 
nation with the patient ; and was going to it with 
six stout fellows to carry her off by force. “That 
is my recipe for alleged Insanity,” said he. 
‘“‘The business will be more like a mejeval 
knight carrying off a namorous nun out of a con- 
vint, than a good ician saving a pashint 
from the Mad Ox. eon Mrs. Saampson’s 
in the secret; I daunt say sh’ approves it; for she 
doesn’t. She says, ‘Go quitely to the Board of 
Commissioners.’ Sis I, ‘My , Boards are a 
sort of cattle that go too slow for Saampson, 
and no match at all for the Mad Ox.’” 

At this conjuncture, or soon after, Mrs. Dodd 
came in with her paper in her hand, a little flur- 
ried for once, and, after a hasty courtesy, said, 

*‘Oh, Dr pson, oh, my dears, what 
wickedness there is in the world! I’m going to 
Whitehall this moment; only look at what was 
pinned on my parasol at Dra: House.” 

The writing from hand to hand, and 
left the readers looking very gravely at one an- 
other. Julia was quite pale and horror-stricken. 
All were too deeply moved, and even shocked, to 
make any commonplace comment ; for it looked 
and read like a cry from the writer’s heart to 
their hearts. 
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Dr. Sampson was the first to speak. ‘‘There,” 
said he, under his breath: ‘‘ didn’t I tell you? 
This manis sane. There’s sanity in every line.” 

** Well, but,” said Edward, ‘‘do you mean to 
say that in the present day—” 

‘* Mai—dearr—Sirr. Mankind niver changes. 
Whativer the muscles of man can do in the light, 
the mind and conscience of man will consent to 
do in the dark.” 

Julia said nor a word. 

Mrs. Dodd, too, was for action, not for talk. 
She bade them all a hasty adieu, and went on 
her good work. 

Ere she got to the street door she heard a 
swift rustle behind her; and it was Julia flying 
down to her, all glowing and sparkling with her 
old impetuosity, that had seemed dead forever. 
‘*No, no,” she cried, panting with generous emo- 
tion; ‘it is to me it was sent. I am torn from 
him I love, and by some treachery I dare say: 
and I have suffered, oh you shall never know 
what I have snffered. Give it me, oh pray, pray, 
pray give it me. JU take it to Whitehall.” 





CHATTANOOGA. 


‘On 724 we reproduce a pictare drawn by 
our special artist, Mr. Theodore R. Davis, repre- 
senting Looxovur Mountarn, close to Chattanoo- 
ga. On 18th Mr. Davis wrote: 

‘+ HEAD-QUARTERS OF MAJOR-GENERAL GRANGER, 
CHaTTanooaa, October 18. 

“ For some time after the fight at Chicamauga 
Lookout Mountain was occupied as a signal-station 
by Captain Cole and Lieutenant Howgate, with a 
small party, who one day received notice to quit 
from General Forrest and his cavalry. They had 
then been for some time signaling over the heads 
of the rebels camped below. 

**Since the rebels have taken possession they 
have built fortifications on the opening where the 
seminary is situated, half-way up the mountain, 
from which they ‘semi-occasionally’ shell our 
camps,” 

Since the above was written an important change 
has taken place, and Lookout Mountain has once 
more passed into our hands, A dispatch from 
Chattanooga, dated October 27, says: ‘‘ A detach- 
ment under Colonel Stanley, of the Eleventh Ohio 
regiment, floated fifty pontoons down the river in 
face of the rebel landed at Brown’s 
Ferry, and surprised and drove the rebels from the 
ridge on the south side, opening communication 
The rebels are flanked, and must 
evacuate Lookout Mountain.” 

A second dispatch says, ‘‘ General Hazen, with 
two thousand of Genera] Palmer's division, attack- 
ed the enemy on Lookout Mountain and drove him 
from his position.” 





THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 


Own page 725 we publish a view of Buck.anp, 
Virginia, the scene of a recent cavalry skirmish, 
from a sketch by A. R. Wand, Mr. Wand writes: 

‘*Buckland is on the Warrenton pike, where 
Broad Run crosses the road. It contains about 


the pike to EES was 
discovered moving our n Before 
this General Custer’s had to give way, re- 


crossing the river, and taking position on the hill 
to the east of it. ‘The rebels « ivided, Fitzhugh 
to find a crossing, and Stuart engaging with 
overwhelming 





ting his men over the river at a most un 

place; looking at it next day, it seemed aimost im. 
possible for guns to get across as they did. Con- 
sidering the entire surprise of our troops, the rebels 
did not make much out of it, about 200, principal. 
ly made prisoners, being our loss. 

“Mr. Hunton’s family, consisting of his wife, 
three daughters, and some servants, took refuge in 
thecellar. Pennington’s battery took position both 
sides of the house, and the sharp-shcoters behind 
its corners and the trees and fences, all which show 
scars from the rebel bullets. No one was hurt.” 





THE “DUNDERBERG.” 


WE devote pages 728 and 729 to a large illus. 
tration of the great steam ram Dunderberg, which 
William H. Webb is building for the Government. 
She will be, when launched and armed, the most 
powerful man-of-war afloat. She is 878 feet long, 
68 feet wide, and 32 feet deep. The armor on the 
side is 6} feet thick of timber and 4} inches thick 
of iron; on the casemate it is 8 feet of wood and 
84 inches of iron. She will have two turrets, with 
two guns of heavy.calibre in each. She will have 
six broadside and two pivot guns in the casemate. 
Her rig will be half-mast, with yards and sails. 
The forward part of the vessel, for 50 feet of solid 
timber and iron, constitutes the ram. The engines 
are 6000 horse~-power, which will propel her prob- 
ably 16 miles an hour, It is not likely that the 
Dunderberg will be ready for service for a year, the 
magnitude of her proportions requiring immense 
time afd labor. 

In contrast with the Dunderberg we reproduce, 
from a French paper, portraits of the leading ves- 
sels of the Imperial iron-clad fleet. The vessels 
are two-deckers, armed on the old style, and differ- 
ing from the other vessels of the navy simply in 
being clad with iron and armed witharam. The 
iron mail is abont 44 inches thick. This squadron 
set sail from Cherbourg on 27th September for an 
experimental cruise, While at sea, some distance 
from Brest, it encountered a sharp blow, which 
seems to have astonished the captains, The ves- 
sels shipped so much water that the officers’ quar- 
ters were destroyed, and most of the boats washed 
overboard. On the morning after the storm the 
squadron was dispersed, only one vessel remaining 
in sight of the flag-ship. it is evident that these 
vessels could not be trusted to cross the ocean. 





THE LATE GENERAL LYTLE. 


Wr publish on page 782 a portrait of the late 
Generav Wit114m H. Lyrtie, who fell, gallantly 
leading on his men, at the iatal battle of Chica- 
mauga, on 20th September last. 

William H. Lytle was the son of a gallant sol- 
dier and distinguished orator, Robert Lytle, and 
was born at Cincinnati in the year 1827. He en. 
tered the army young, and served in the Mexican 
war as captain, At the close of the war he stud- 
ied law, and served several terms in the Ohio Siate 

re. At the outbreak of the war he com- 
manded the Ohio militia at Camp Harrison, and sub- 
sequently accepted the Colonelcy of the Tenth Ohio 
Volunteers. At Carnifex Ferry he commanded a 
brigade, and largely contributed to drive Floyd and 
Wise out of that part of Virginia. It was there he 
received his first wound. For two hours his troops 
stood firm under the enemy’s fire, when he gave 
the command to “ charge.” When they had cross. 
ed just half the distance te the rebel works their 
gallant leader fell. The impetus was gone. His 
men, with the instinct of duty, stood to their work 
for some time, neither advancing nor retreating, 
but at last fell back to the woods. The enemy, 
finding themselves unable to hold this position, re- 
crossed Carnifex, and abandoned this strong-hold. 
When scarcely recovered from this injury Lytle re- 
turned to the field, first, to take command of the 
Bardstown Camp of Instruction, and then of the 
Seventeenth Brigade, under General 0. M. Mit. 
chel. In September, just one year after the battle 
of Carnifex, Lytle was again wounded, at Perry- 
ville, fell into the hands of the enemy, and, after 
a week’s captivity, was exchanged. It was here 
that the gallant conduct of the young hero wrung 
applause from the bitter foe, and won the love and 
admiration of his own people. In the spring of 
1868 his appointment as Brigadier-General of Vol- 
unteers passed the Senate, and from that time up 
to his death he served with General Rosecrans, 
Thus in each successive autumn of the war Lytle 
was wounded, until on that calm Sabbath after- 
noon the brilliant career of the young General 
closed on the bloody field of Chicamanga. 

We have spoken of Lytle the soldier; in conclu- 
sion we may say a few words of Lytle the 
He was always opposed to giving publicity to his 
writings, and consequently but few of his produc- 
tions have found their way int6é the public jour- 
nals. We give here ons of his late poems, in 
which “he, being dead, yet speaketh,” and speaks 
to the gay votary of pleasure, saying, ‘‘ Arise, go 
forth, and do likewise :” 





But when the birds of morning sing, 
And all the wars are over, 

Our lanrels at your feet we'll fling, 
And then we'll play the lover. 

We all will say "tis time to wed, 


As guyly drums shall rattle, 
Before our conquering column’s head, 
When merching home from battle. 
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THE NEW BATTLE-CALL. 


Unper our flag beat the long roll once more! 
Call up the North as you called her before. 

Up from the work-shop, the office, the plow— 
She responded before, she will answer you now! 
In Freedom’s warfare what freem% can lag? 
Beat the old battle-call under the flag! 


Call the young men, in the prime of their life, 
Call them from mother, from sister, from wife ; 
Blessed if they live, and revered if they fall, 
They who respond unto Liberty’s call. 

Where the air thickens with Copperhead brag, 
Beat the old battle-call under the flag! 


Hoist up the flag to its stout staff again, 
Swearing that treason shall leave there no stain; 
Some loyal hand with a vigorous grasp 

Bear up its folds with unwavering clasp; 
Where our tired soldiers their weary feet drag, 
Beat the old battie-call—beat for the flag! 


On to the fields where our brothers have gone— 
Side by side, under the flag we'll press on. 
Charging the foe in the place of the slain, 
Fight till old glory shall triumph again! 

Our country calls us, what freeman can lag, 
While the old battle-call beats for the flag? 





DAISY’S DUTY. 
I 

My mother finished Rose’s letter, reading quite 
to the end before she spoke, wiping her spectacles 
carefully and replacing them in their case with a 
hand somewhat tremulous. 

‘“Well, Daisy, it appears to me to be your duty 
to go to Rosea while. The child is not happy, and 
I am afraid matters are all wrong somehow. The 
paper is blotted with tears, the writing is unsteady, 
and it is dated at midnight. All this makes me 
think that Harry is not what he should be, and she 
is so young and rash that she must have some one 
to teach her how to be wise and patient, and how 
to bear the loi I fear is hers. Read it, Daisy, and 
tell me if it is not so.” 

Poor little golden-haired child-wife—dear little 
sister Rose—-our Rose, unhappy? Ah, how can it 
be? Mother must be mistaken. 

So I read it carefully too—light sketchy para- 
graphs of things and peopie she had seen, and places 
she had been, yet all ending with the incidental 
remark, ‘‘I was so tired that I could not enjoy it.” 

“ Tired, Rose tired ? who used to race over the 
hills and fields like a deer and laugh at fatigue.”’ 

Then an allusion to a concert where she was not 
present, ‘* because Harry had an engagement with 
some gentleman”—a rhapsody about her baby, and 
how it loved her so well and truly, and how much 
company its prattle would be when she was all 
alone—ah, yes, I fear me that mother is right, and 
Rgse is lonely and unhappy! I seem to see her 
dark-blue eyes looking imploringly into mine while 
I read her pleading words, ** Come to me, Daisy ; 
I long to lay my head on your shoulder and rest.” 

Rest?” Is the child aweary? Has the stout 
arm failed her—has the fruit of Eden turned to 
ashes on her lips, leaving only bitter memory there ? 
I must go and see. 

So mother and I sat with clasped hands until 
the sun had set. I listening to her wise counsels 
as to my course in the unenviable position I was 
about to take, when I must bear in mind the words 
‘* Blessed are the peace-makers.” But I could not 
speak to tell her why I was so glad to go to the 
great town of Carmelbrook where Rose lived— 
could not even in the coming twilight tell her how 
somebody else but lately grown so dear was there 
as well as Rose, for it was all so strange and new 
yet that Dr. Arnot cared a little bit for me—for me, 
no longer young; not pretty, not bright, or wise, 
only a quiet, pale, gray-eyed woman of twenty- 
eight, one year his senior. I could not tell her 
this summer time, that had slipped away and hid- 
den behind the shadow of the passing year, was 

brighter than any other summer time to me, be- 
cause a tall, dark man with wondrous eyes and win- 
ning voice was by my side whenever I walked or 
rode or sewed, who brought wild flowers for me to 
paint as truly as I might their tints, who listened 
while I sang homely simple songs, and then told 
me of the dark forests and darker legends of Ger- 
many, where three years of his life had been passed. 
And then we often spoke of the olden time before 
he was Dr. Arnot, only Tyrrell Arnot, Rose’s lit- 
tle beau, and we were all merry children together. 
I was not jealous when he sighed as we spoke of 
fairy Rose, and how he loved her in those pleasant 
days, for I thought the one love of his lifetime had 
come to him as it had to me this summer, when 
wandering by brook and woodside I found life sud- 
denly grown so bright. Al me! and yet I remem- 
ber, with a turn of sadness, an incident so trifling 
as to be hardly worth recording, that haunts me 
yet. 

We had wandered off, Tyrrell and I, down the 
glen, over the stones and by the falls, until we 
reached a spot where the little stream turned ab- 
ruptly around a rock and whirled down a slight 
descent on the other side, and then went singing 
off quite out of sight. In very idleness we set two 
tiny craft afloat in a miniature harbor just above 
us, two gay leaves (the scarlet cne was Tyrrell and 
the golden: 1), that rocked a ¥ aile in their quiet 
haven and anon moved out on the swift current. 
Gold crept shyly along the quiet shore while scar- 
let hovered near. Then on the same ripple they 
were borne over the curving wave to dash down 
with the bubbles. Away went the scarlet emblem 
dancing here and there, but in the shadow of the 
fall the yellow token stopped forever, only now and 
then upborne by the swell of the wave beyond its 
haven. Still I watched the gay red leaf till it 
flung itself ashore, where the thorns of a wild rose 
held it until the pursuing wave snatched it back 
all torn and tattered, a worthless thins. 

I could not but sigh as this childish trial was 
going on, but Tyrrell’s gay laugh, as he said, “ A 





false, unfaithful emblem,” banished the thoughts 
that came unbidden. I threw no more autumn 
leaves on the shining water. 

And now that Tyrrell’s summer holiday is over 
and he is on his rounds again among the sick and 
suffering in Carmelbrook, I smile and turn my face 
away with a strange gladness as mother says, “I 
must do my duty.” Ah, if duty were always so 
pleasant. I will cheer and comfort Rose if she is 
sorry. I will nurse her if she is sick. I will try 
to catch the threads of love that may be fraying 
out, and teach the child how patient devotion may 
win arecreant back ; yet through all this there will 
run the bar of sunshine, that I shall see him, that I 
shall grasp his hand and hear his pleasant voice as 
he greets “ Little Daisy” once more. 

‘Little Daisy!” How pleasant it will sound, 
and how good he is to pick up a faded daisy to wear 
on his heart, instead of the blushing blooms of 
spring-time. 

IL 
CaRMELBROOK, November 10. 

I OPENED my eyes one fine morning a week ago 
in this pleasant town, an inmate of Harry Dale’s 
fine house, a guest of sister Rose. I find her look- 
ing very thin and at times haggard, but the least 
flush sends the blood to her beautiful cheek and 
she is blooming as the rose should be. 

It was evening when I arrived, and Harry met 
me at the train, very cordial, as is his wont to guests 
or strangers. To my inquiry for his wife he an- 
swered, ‘‘ Oh, Rose is well enough—a little nerv- 
ous now and then. You must try and cure her of 
that ;” and then he spoke of the gayeties the season 
promised with the anticipation of a boy. 

I asked, ‘‘ Does Rose like so much going out ?” 

‘* Ah, well, not very much; she don’t like the 
same set of people that I do. I hope she will learn 
to adapt herself to my tastes by-and-by ; but she is 
a little country girl you know, and calls people 
‘* fast” whom I consider very nice people to know. 
We have some capital fellows in our club, but she 
don’t fancy them.” And thus he rattled off, while 
I grew very quiet, and wondered if I should like 
the ‘‘ capital fellows of our club” any better than 
Rose did. 

How bright and happy the dear child looked as 
she opened the door for us, and how warm her 
caress as she laid her golden head on my shoulder 
and clasped me close, saying meanwhile, ‘‘ What a 
darling Daisy it was to come!” Then followed 
questions and answers about mother and home, and 
the horses and cows, the flowers and trees at Green- 
brier Farm. Tea was announced, and the little 
housewife did the honors of her table right grace- 
fully, after which we prepared for a visitation to 
the nursery to see baby Claude in his crib asleep. 

Harry called after us, ‘‘I am going out a while 
with Tom Owen. Don’t sit up for me, Rose.” 

Rose said, ‘‘ Very well,” in a disappointed little 
weak voice; but instantly rallied, and stepped 
lightly up before me to see her boy—as bright and 
lovely a creature as ever nestled in a mother’s 
arms, We sat by the nursery fire and chatted un- 
til it was time to sleep. As I bade Rose good- 
night, and she turned away to go, I saw for the 
first time that weary, weary look of sadness that 
became too familiar after a while, and involuntarily 
I breathed aloud a petition, added to my silent 
prayer, ‘‘ God help her!” 

I could not sleep, and it was not until after the 
old church-clock had tolled out ‘‘ two” that I heard 
a clumsy step following the click of the opening 
door-latch, and I knew that Harry had come home. 

The next morning Rose was very pale and quiet, 
and apologized for Harry’s non-appearance at 
breakfast, saying that he had a bad headache. 
Whether she knew that I must guess the truth or 
not I know not; but the brave, trye-hearted little 
woman never spoke one word to tell the tale, but 
with true woman’s tact excused the negligence 
and want of kindness, that, alas! I saw too well at 
once. Night after night a different plea, or none, 
accounts for his absence, until at last I cease to 
lock for his interest in aught that concerned his 
own hearth or household, With all this, Harry 
Dale is not at heart cruel or wicked—only weak ; 
and when “ capital fellows of our club” claim such 
a man, he finds it easier to stifle the reproach of 
conscience for slighted duties than to withstand the 
temptation to wine and cards, to song and midnight 
mirth, and pleasant praise from applauding lips. 

And Rose? I know not what she feels. She 
clings close to my side; and sometimes, as I hold 
her head on my shoulder, she cries silently, and I 
kiss her forehead, and wipe away her tears; and 
though we speak no word, she knows right well 
how sorry I feel for her bitter trial. It is better 
thus: a wife may speak no word to shame the man 
who should be what he is not, until the pain and 
grief of sin and broken vow shall free her or lay 
her in the grave. 

And Tyrrell—Dr. Arnot? I have seen him 


twice. He comes here often, Rose says; and I. 


think his agreeable chat and musical talents divert 
Rose more than any thing else can do. She is an 
exceedingly brilliant performer, and has a voice of 
great sweetness; and I listen enchanted as Tyr- 
rell’s voice and hers are braided in melody. We 
listen for his coming eagerly, and, when here, how 
swiftly the evenings speed away! and yet I seew 
to feel as though it were “ Tyrrell” no longer— 
only “ Dr. Arnot.” He calls me “Little Daisy,” 
and tells me I am growing handsome, every day 
bidding me look in the glass to see how bright my 
eye is glancing, and how my cheek is flushed with 
bloom. Dear Tyrrell !—I tremble to think that I 
have loved him so well; that I have allowed this 
late autumn passion to run riot as though I were 
a romantic school-girl. Already I feel a dull pain 
when he forgets to take my hand at parting, or 
when I find that my poor songs are better left un- 
sung, while Rose shall trill her bird-like notes. 
‘Tis an old story—‘“ Who loves, suffers.” I am 
glad I have said no word to Rose or mother about 
this thing; for if— 
November 30. 

I have had such a horrid dream, and, waking, it 

haunts me yet. 








I thought that I saw a tr ~°'or on a tortuous 
path, where cliff, and crag, and dark ravine were 
clothed in flowers. Flaunting leaves and shining 
Hossoms erept over ledges whence slimy snakes 
looked forth and hissed as he passed, and yet he 
only smiled and wandered gayly on, catching at 
the gay sprays that straightway withered in his 
grasp ; slipping sometimes, but always going down, 
down, to a dark chasm, dim, and peopled with 
nameless horror. Faces, heavy with debauch and 
stained with sin, looked forth, and hands dripping 
with red wine held up bright goblets to his lips. 
But as he stooped to quaff it a creature—woman, 
and yet angel, with white trailing wings—struck it 
from his grasp. Twice she failed; but again, with 
loving persistence, she touched him with one little 
hand, and with the other spilled the poison-draught. 

Maddened, he struck her backward until she 
reeled and fell; and then I saw the face of Rose, 
all torn and bleeding, as on the chasm’s brink the 
traveler turned.’ "Twas Harry Dale who clutched 
the air as, faltering, he fell. But who was it that 
stooped over the bruised Rose—that gathered her 
up and bore her drooping weight—and why did 
the angel wings grow dim in his arms? Dim not 
long; they brightened, they bore her up, they waft- 
ed her heavenward among the pure. 

Dreams—ay, idle dreams; but why could I not 
see the third one’s face? The brown locks and 
flowing beard methinks I know. 


December 12. 

I am thinking about home to-night. I feel 
aweary. I long to see mother, who loves me so 
truly, I know. I fancy how she sits by the fire- 
light now, with trusty little Jip beside her—Jip 
loves me too, or did. I wonder if he will forget 
me. Iam lonely here. I hear them singing still 
—Rose-and Tyr—I mean Dr. Arnot. Claude has 
been very ill with fever, but is out of danger now. 
It is not strange that Rose should be so grateful to 
Dr. Arnot, who, under God, has saved her boy. 
Nay, it was not strange that, when the crisis had 
passed through which Tyrrell had watched him, 
while Harry, with rough words about a woman’s 
nervousness, had joined the gay party at the club, 
Rose, with broken sobs and heart full of passion- 
ate thanks, should stoop and kiss the hand that 
had given him to her arms. 

But why should he turn pale, and drop his eyes, 
and walk away, as though he were unmanned? 
God help me now to do my duty. Rose is so 
young and fair, alone and slighted by the heart 
that should be her home. She turns to the voice 
of kindness like a flower to the sun. 

Still the tremulous chord of music thrills through 
the house, and still my weary heart goes back to 
thee, dear mother. I must go home; and yet I 
may not leave the child, but, faithful to my trust, 
I must try to keep her right. I can speak no 
word of warning that may give birth to that which 
now I only guess or dread. I dare not tell Harry 
to guard the heart that he has held so loosely ; for 
he is so fiery and impatient none can tell the con- 
sequence; and to Tyrrell I may not, must not 
breathe a word. If my heart breaks, no matter; 
but I must guard the child from herself and the 
recoil of a love unprized. Still I will not be sus- 
picious or prying. I'll go down to-night, and 
laugh, and chat, and say good-night with a pleas- 
ant smile, and never sigh when I miss the parting 
words that come for poor Daisy no more—if I can. 
The scarlet leaf is floating on, and the golden waif 
is close inshore. 

lL 
GREENBRIER Farm, June 6. 

Harry has gone to the war. There has been 
sad work—a long debauch, a bitter quarrel when 
Rose’s outraged spirit rose against a blow—ay, a 
blow on her white shoulder, and she has come home 
to us. God knows I tried to do my part to win 
Harry back. I plead with him by all that I 
thought might move him to pause in his mad ca- 
reer—by his mother’s grave, by his baby boy and 
injured wife, to stop the headlong race toward the 
dark chasm of my dream; but with passionate 
oath and angry word he has gone to the battle- 
field—perhaps to death. 

I am on a battle-field, too, though there are no 
cannons here, no sounding drums, nor waving flags 
in sight. Rose tells me to-day that Dr. Arnot is 
coming here to spend the summer, and as she tells 
me she turns her face away from mine, and a pink 
flush steals up her white throat to her hair. 

I must speak. I must warn the child. She 
can not, she must not creep toward the dizzy verge 
from which there is no retreat ; she must not soil 
the wings of her soul, and mine must be the hand 
to fling her back. She does not see the precipice, 
poor child! but it is none the less there. 


June 10. 

With both arms twined around her, with her 
face hid on my breast at twilight, I whispered the 
word of warning to little Rose. She spoke no 
word at first, but the single exclamation, “ Oh, 
Daisy!” told me how the arrow quivered in the 
eye of truth. 

After a while she raised her head and kissed 
me, saying, ‘I see now; but, Daisy, I was so lone- 
ly, and so longed for a kind voice, I didn’t think. 
You don’t know, Daisy, how hard it is to love as 
I loved Harry, and then to have one’s love thrown 
back.” And I, Daisy, gave no answer back. 


IV. 
August 8. 

Ir was a year ago yesterday since Tyr—since 
Dr. Arnot and I set bright leaves voyaging on the 
stream that wanders through the glen, and I was 
weak enough to go there yesterday. Two months 
ago I wrote to Dr. Arnot as a sister might for a 
younger sister’s sake, telling him, with no harsh 
word or vain reproach, how ill report might con- 
strue his visit, for already gossip gabbled of the 
handsome doctor who had come between Harry 
Dale and his wife. And that though - e knew the 
demon that had been the real cause was intemper- 
ance, yet a woman’s name must not be coupled 
thus with his. It was a hard thing for me to do; 
but neither father nor brother wers left to us, and 





I would not throw this shadow on the few years 


mother yet might live. And so he came no more, 
nor sent a line or message, and the weary past be- 
gan to look shadowy and unreal. 

I wandered off with Claude in the solemn still- 
ness of the summer afternoon. Rose had gone I 
knew not whither. The post that day had brought 
her the first letter that had come from Harry. She 
showed it to no one, but quietly laid it on the great 
wood-fire in the kitchen, and with only a gipsy flat 
over her sunny head had rambled off. 1 suppose 
it was bitter and unforgiving. Had it been kind 
I, who knew how she had watched and waited for 
it, would have seen the pleasant knowledge in her 
face. 

The birds were singing as merrily as they did a 
year ago; the little stream leaped just as gladly ; 
but ah! they bore no charm. Claude chattered 
as we walked, and clasped my hand lovingly, and 
the childish touch somehow gave me comfort and 
strength. After a while we stopped to gather 
flowers, and Claude flew about like a butterfly. 
I moved on a step farther to catch a glimpse of 
the spot where I had dreamed so sweet a dream 
beside the great rock wher> the water whirled 
around so swiftly. 

There was a flutter of a ribbon—a glimpse of a 
white dress. I held my breath, and twining my 
arm around a bending sapling I saw them—yes, 
them. On an old moss-covered tree trunk, her 
hat, with its blue ribbons, thrown backward, sat 
Rose. Her face was turned away and covered 
with one hand, while the other was held tight 
within Tyrrell Arnot’s own, and Tyrrell Arnot’s 
voice was hoarsely saying, ‘‘ Forgive me—pity me, 
Rose, dear Rose.” 

I was not so strong as I had thought, for a mist 
not born of the waterfall came over my eyes, and, 
with the oppression of the nightmare, I tried to 
speak and could not. My grasp loosened—I fell ; 
and then it must have been that I cried out ; for I 
knew nothing until I found myself in Tyrrell’s 
arms, still faint and bleeding. Not so faint but 
that uld rise and writhe myself from out his 
clasp, and say, “Tyrrell Arnot, it were better the 
scarlet leaf should drift farther on.” And then I 
relapsed into dreams again. But I saved her— 
yes, I saved her—my bonnie Rose; the white 
wings are untainted yet ; the pure heart has vow- 
ed to me and to her God that not a stain shall 
come on the name of Claude Dale’s mother, though 
she be Harry Dale’s forsaken wife. O God! I 
thank thee. And nowI must sleep and rest; and 
by-and-by, when Tyrrell Arnot is leagues away 
from her, I’ll pray that God may send him peace. 

October 20. 

I have been sick—a sickness full of weary vis- 
ions and troubled dreams, of restless nights and 
waiting days; a sickness out of which I wake with 
care and pain, for I see only one sad face—dear mo- 
ther’s. Pale and worn I ask for Rose, and they 
tell me she is ill. I catch a glimpse of Claude, 
and find black ribbons in his sleeves; and to my 
persistent inquiry they tell me how Harry Dale 
came back to die with fever, and how Rose is ly- 
ing ill in the room over yonder. Two months! 
How strange it seems that Time would not wait 
for me at all! I shall get up soon and see Rose. 


November 1. 

They told me last night that I might see her, 
and so in many wrappings I journeyed to her room. 

O God, spare me this! If it be thy will take 
me, a worthless wayside daisy flung down in the 
dust; but raise her up, the fair bright Rose that 
used to be so blooming. I clasp my poor weak 
hands in prayer. I try to say “ Thy will be done!” 
but the cry dies on my lips, the petition falters on 
my tongue. Sweet as an angel, she looked with 
an unearthly loveliness as, holding my hand in her 
own, she spoke those peaceful words—as she told 
me how the wanderer had come home to die on her 
breast ; to bless her for her efforts to win him back 
to love and home; to implore pardon, even as she 
asked it of her God, for the bitter sorrow he had 
brought to her; to pray the prayer He will never 
disregard—‘‘ Lord be merciful to me a sinner!” 
“And Daisy,” and she pulled me closer, “‘ dear 
Daisy, I am so glad you were faithful to your duty ! 
Your good counsels saved me when I trembled.” . 

There was a hush, a silent moment, and she 
whispered, ‘‘ Claude.” She clasped him close, and 
laid his cufling head beside her on the pillow, and 
said, feebly, “‘I give him to you, Daisy—to you 
and mother.” Then, clasping her white hands to- 
gether, she tried to sing the old hymn we had sung 
in Sunday-school so long ago: 

“Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly;” 

and even as the last sweet, faint, unsteady notes 
died out the Rose was transplanted to His breast, 
to bloom forever there. 

And now in Greenbrier cottage only mother and 
I are alone Nay, not alone, for a golden- 
haired boy is like a sunbeam in the quaint and 
quiet house, and the music of childish laughter 
wakes the echoes that have been asleep so long. 
And I—am patient; a little sadder than of yore, 
but happy when dear mother says, in her pleasant 
way, ‘‘ Dear Daisy always does her duty.” 


January 7. 

Thirty-two—an old maid in truth. How long 
ago it seems since I heard words of love, and now 
I shall never hear them again. I can go now 
down to the glen without that bitter pain that 
used to bear me company. It can do no harm 
now to sit and dream a while of that pleasant time 
when some one far away clasped Little Daisy to 
his heart, and left a kiss on her pale cheek before 
he went away. How handsome he was! and spite 
of all the sin and weakness that came after, how 
good! I wonder if he will ever marry—if he will 
ever come back —I wonder. And so “the old 
maid” sat on the gray rock by the river all alone, and 
wondered where the scarlet leaf had gone ashore. 
She did not look up when footsteps came nearer; 
she only sat with her two hands laid lightly to- 
gether across her knee, and watched the foaming 
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water. By-and-by on the current there floated by 
two autumn leaves of gold and scarlet pinned to- 
gether with a thorn. Ah, how she flushed and 
started then, and how evermore there sounded 
above the din of falling water a few low words, 
“ !)aisy, mayn’t they float together now ?” 

Beside her, with outstretched arms and longing 
eves, stood Dr. Tyrrell; but she, too proud to give 
aw ord or sign, although the heart within her breast 
gave a great leap, and shot the hot blood through 
her face, spoke not, so he pleaded still : 

“Oh, Daisy, I have been mad, and blind, and 
wicked, I know, but I have asked forgiveness of 
the Master, and surely you will not be more un- 
kind than He has been! Iam a way-worn, weary 
min. I have never known true rest since we sat 
here together. Oh, take me, Daisy, to your pure 
heart once more ; and though the thorn has pierced 

your breast and. mine, stil let it bind us to each 
other for all time to come. Won’t you, Little 
Dii isy | asd 

Tt was the pleading tones of the only man I ever 
loved ; it was the eyes whose light had stirred my 
spirit to its depths; it was an arm, beloved still, 
that waited to enfold me; and slowly unclasping 
mv locked hands, I laid them both in his, and look- 
ed once more in the dear face grown so sad and wan. 

And now I shall be Tyrrell’s happy wife, and 
Clsude and mother will be with us always. Ev- 
ery summer, when we go to Greenbrier church- 
yard, we will see to it that the wild rose thrives 
and blooms above two silent graves; and a peace- 
ful life lies stretching out—how far I know not—for 
the Doctor’s wife. And when that life is ended, 
may she hear the echo of her mother’s words— 
** Little Daisy has done her duty!” 





OUR COUNTRY. 


Tr is all ours :— 
Ours from the placid western sea 
To the emerald eastern slopes; 
Ours by our fathers’ history, 
Ours by our children’s hopes. 


It is all ours :— 
Ours from the north lakes’ crystal waves 
To the silver southern foam ; 
Ours by the changeless right of graves, 
Ours by the lives to come. 


It is all ours :— 
Ours by the homes that deck the land, 
Ours by the pathways trod ; 
Ours by the ages’ stern demand, 
Ours by the gift of God. 


It is all ours :— 
Ours by the patriot’s holy love, 
Ours by his deathly throe ; 
Ours by the starry flag above, 
Ours by the blood below. 


Ours for the freeman’s sacred creed, 
Ours for humanity. — 





NEST. 
Sue had turned the dress inside out and upside 
down; she had sponged the breadths, and pressed 
and relined them, and gored the skirt by way of 
amendment to its scantiness; and, having fairly 
gotten on the bottom braid, discovered 
large, conspicuous, ineffaceable, unmistakable spot. 
Victoria, as usual, rose 


and proposed * 
one to fo Sentt re oe bs ow 


ive of plasters 
oe aldak ars ele yoke, bee 


Nest, being a 
by nature to bear her 
with ety ssa agp mantle, 


out of which the were to come forth, phe- 
nix-like, in the same bor aay would have set 
about a rosette of os' feathers, had Victoria or- 
dered them to be 


applied. 
Fingers and scissors only being required for rip- 
ping, thoughts were free to go where they liked— 
back a year, to a day as fair as this was scowling, 


hard on to the last of September, with all the blue 
of summer in its sky, but.a deeper peace, and for 
flowers, an occasional flare or yellow bough 


showing on the green | ts, and for the lan- 
guid plash of the low brook, the cool, swift rush 


of the clear water strongly over the stony 
bottom of the creek, only an occasional bird- 
twitter, or glancing “of some brown or yellow 
butterfly, for the whirr, drone, and buzz, and 


humming of the thousand 
a summer day; and 
peace, a something 
der, that made you sure 
Dale Hawthorne and 
to the water. Nothing be 
er, unless it were Nest herself: a little girl, hard- 
ly coming well up to Dale’s shoulder, white, not 
pale, with the whiteness of a eala lily, thick brown 
hair, that rippled where she would let it loose from 
comb and braids, very lovely brown eyes, and a 
faculty of being beautiful—a glow of her whole 
face that was neither color nor sparkle, but some- 
thing rarer and deeper—a certain subtle charm of 
femininity in all she touched and all she wore, from 







her soft flowing dress to her little slippers, and a |’ 


dependence of manner unconsciously flattering to 
masculine strength. Dale Hawthorne was wise 
in his generation, and all that summer had tried 
to win this shy thing by a tender, thoughtful tact, 
and a perception quick for all her needs and lik- 
ings, rather than by blunt admiration, It was 
easier and surer to make himself indispensable than 
to track this nature, wild as a forest bird, through 
its thousand caprices and feints and resistances ; 

but for him, as for all others, came the time when 
self-control should be off guard, and catching her 
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suddenly he told her, almost in spite of himself, 
that he loved her. 

She drew away from his grasp like a pettish 
child. 

** Don’t talk like that, Mr. Hawthorne. We came 
to hunt leaves, and there is a lovely one, only it 
hangs so high. Can you get it for me?” 

Hawthorne looked earnestly into her face. It 
was flushed and pouting, nothing more ; feeling, if 
there were any, was resolutely masked; not that 
she had neither heart nor soul, but he had hurried 
fortune, and so vexed that fickle dame. He had 
spoken while concealment was yet possible, and 
Nest had defended herself with the natural girlish 
instinct. So, blaming himself, he swung from the 
bank by a lower bough, reaching toward the branch 
she had shown him, and in his vexation taking 
little or no precaution, the treacherous wood broke, 
and he came heavily down on the sloping bank ; 
not a formidable distance, but the ground was 
stony in the extreme, and rough with gnarled roots 
and tangled undergrowth. 

Nest waited to see him rise, but he lay there 
quite still. Then she began to descend, doubting- 
ly at first, faster by degrees, as terror at his strange 
immobility grew upon her. He was pale, certain- 
ly, though that might have been the effect of the 
greenish light that fell on him from above. His 
eyes were closed, and there was a 
his forehead. Nest looked at him 
was very much afraid of him, and a 
and then it occurred to ‘her that’ people 
bathed the heads of other people who were 
ible, and that even if he had said that he loved her 
it was hardly right to let him die. 
her handkerchief in the 
his forehead, and by that time she had 
a cut near the temple, and her nameless 







she lifted the poor head to her and, bending 
over it, pressed her soft cheek a t his and be- 


looked up into the 

“If T could but die, Nest, you 
me.’ 

Nest sat for a moment in utter dismay, that 
sought in vain for adequate expression, and so was 
speechless; and then she grew red with shame, 
and then white with anger; and, dropping Dale’s 
head with very little cer y, prang to her 
feet and ran up the bank. Three swift strides 
brought him up with her, and in time to save her 
from falling over a long gnarled root in her blind 
haste. But at tha* instant his very care was an 
affront; she shook off his hand, and turned on him 


like fire. 

‘Let me go! Dale Hawthorne, for shame! I 
will never forgive you—never!” and breathless 
and crying she hurried on, deaf as an adder to ex- 
cuse, remonstrance, or persuasion. 

— fell back in a moment, and suffered her to 
go on by herself—the wisest thing that he could 
Cael He was vexed with himself not a lit- 





with her; but she simply shut him out from her- 
se’f with a cold, persistent determination, that 
forced him to recall certain dismal instances in his 
knowledge of true love all its life halting at some 
dividing ditch of folly, and never able to take it. 
So in his necessity he went to Bertha, their pleas- 
ant hostess, disguised the story a little, it is true, in 
the matter of names and dates; but her keen fem- 
inine instinct put all that on one side with disdain. 

‘* My dear Dale you have blundered, and a blun- 
der with a girl like Nest Grainger is a serious mat- 
ter.” 

“T beg your pardon. 
Grainger.” 

“‘Mr. Hawthorne, do you intend to honor me 
with your confidence, or do you not? If so, give 
me the whole of it; as a compliment understand, 
for there is no necessity. The blind people who 
have eyes, and the deaf people who have ears, are 
the people in love, not those about them.” 

Dale colored, but submitted. Wiseagain! 
pretty tyrant was conciliated at once. 

“ Nest’s shyness,” pursued the oracle, “‘is sim- 
ply another reading of an intolerable pride. She 
has also an uncommon trait—a conscience—and her 
pride was not enough in your way, but you must 
help it on by bringing her conscience to her aid. 
You placed her in the right.” 


I said nothing of Miss 


tie Ren Ses wry nen ammo “ but five 

cates Sam Drogas, as well 
wat on soll of my fine sense of justice. 
that she would take it to heart. 


for revenge. After all, it 
I bed seam ‘something like that in some stupid 


story, and the girl came around.” 
‘*Of course,” interposed Bertha, complacently ; 
> ton leathern sensibilities, of a neces- 


city 
sity, in Wllowance for the wear of two volumes; but 
Nest—” 

‘« Now please don’t tell me I was wrong again. I 
am fully conscious that I played both brute and 
fool with beautiful impartiality. The question is, 
not what was done, but how to mndo it.” 

“ Place her in the wrong.” 

“ That is, oo the pursuit.” 

“Not at all... Nest“oves you. I am snre of 
that; how I know “s my secret; but her pride is 
her tyrant, and iow that it is backed by a con- 


sciousness of is too strong for both her and 
you. You divide the enemy; make her con- 
ery < + your al 


**7 have ee you the road, and told you the 
weak Point in the fortress. A soldier asks no 


On that Dale smoked his cigar and matured his 





plan of action ; first patience, second patience, third 
patience, actively carried out. Nest began to re- 
lent and doubt herself, and then in a fright, lest it 
should be suspected, went from coldness to posi- 
tive insolence. Dale smiled at that (he saw now 
the excellence of being in the right), and went on 
with his quiet endurance and unyielding care and 
courtesy till Nest began to soften. Then Dale let 
her feel a subtle something in his calm kindness 
that would endure no further trifling; self-re- 
spect ready for reconciliation, but refusing further 
abasement; and in the light of this his changed 
manner it occurred to Nest that she was treating 
im very ill, and for small cause playing an un- 
worthy and unlovely part: yet how to amend she 
knew not, and so tossed about between doubts and 
pride, behold her divided against herself. It was 
at this stage, that, coming back one evening from a 
cold, dreary walk, she found Dale waiting for her 
at the gate. He laid aside her cloak, wet with the 
drizzling rain that had just set in, and drew her 
into the library with a quiet resolution that she 
could by no means oppose, saying, 
“] wish to speak with you, Nest.” 
She glanced up at him as she stood before the 
ae a up her little brodequin to its blaze, 
pe ~ — away again. He came closer 
on took her 
“*T think ont 1 was unfair the other morning,” 
he commenced, somewhat tremblingly, ‘‘and I am 
sorry for it, Nest. But I have a right to some- 
— that have persistently denied me. An 
You ha have not told me whether or no you 
can Jove me. It is leapotey to ask.” 
from him and the 
the 8, till he could 
emia (Pedetinalt erent her burning 


“<The answer, ™ he repeated. 
PL sparen She found no words for 


‘him. If he could not divine, she would not help 


him. He leaned forward to look in her averted 
face, and saw that she was trembling violently, and 
scarcely able to support herself. With a sudden 
move he caught her, drew her close to him. 
‘Ifyou will not speak, I shall take such answer 
as suits me best.” 
And'this time she did not bid him let her go. 


At all this she looked back now, across a year 
of absence and a civil war, with a sort of increduli- 
ty, as at some happy vision half-remembered. For 
months she had heard nothing from Dale, who had 
been among the first to join the Federal army at 
the outbreak of the war. All around her were 
bitter against the Union. They themselves had 
suffered heavily; and her elder sister, her only 
relative, was never done bemoaning their losses, 
and reminding her that they had a neighbor at the 
“ Oaks,” though Nest scarcely needed such remind- 
er, when every evening Geoffrey Fenwick rode in at 
their gates. Her fingers delayed over their work, 
for the dress was to be worn at his house. She 
hated all this shallow pretense. She would have 
been glad to have staid at home with her sorrow, 
or to have bravely worn the old silk as it was. 
She took all Victoria’s praises with indifference, 
and carried that evening a cold and cheerless face 
to the ‘‘ Oaks.” 

The sky, that all day had lowered, now began 
to drizzle rain and sleet, and the wind, rising, 
stripped the trees by armfuls, and whirled the 
brown leaves fiercely along the sodden paths; but 
Oak Hall glowed with substantial comfort and 
splendor—a pleasant contrast to the gloom with- 
out. The great hall breathed a summer-like 
warmth, and tall columns and broad winding 
staircase showed dimly in the early twilight, 
through which came rustling Bessie Fenwick, in 
bright silks and soft lace, a pretty vision, to ad- 
mire Nest’ , 

** You haven’t seen them in the light,” answered 
Nest, bluntly. “The velvet is not new, and the 
silk is that old purple one. It was Victoria's 
thought. I preferred it as it was.” 

On this hint that wa creature took Bessie in 
hand with innumerable learned details; and while 
Miss Fenwick sat at the feet of this Gamaliel Nest 
slipped away to the drawing-room. It was un- 
lighted, except by the gleam of the fire on the 
marble hearth ; but here and there she caught the 
glance of a mirror, and the scent of hot-house met 
her like a friend. She went to the fire and sat 
down before it, her hands folded in her lap, and 
looking absently into the blaze. She had fallen 
into a despair of every thing. She had heard of 
Dale, if not from him. He could have written her 
if he had chosen—if he would, if he hail cared ; but 
he left her alone, desolate, to combat them all, and 
she was tired of contention. Geoffrey Fenwick’s 
persistency gave her no respite, and given the fact 
of his liking, all about her considered his success 
as certain, and already looked upon her as his 

; sulky one, to be chidden into the path 
of manifest duty. Then Victoria made of life such 
a sordid, pitiful thing ; and these old walls, if they 


could not shut out unhappiness, might at least” 


beat back such smaller torments. Could he but 
know it, Geoffrey Fenwick’s chance had never been 
so fair as on that night when, coming in from his 
stormy, ride be “"" ver sitting there by his 
>= jweecy Musing sprite. 

“ What a changeling you look !” he said, abrupt- 
ly, after scanning her in silence. ‘‘I half expect 
to see you vanish before my eyes.” 

“T wish I could,” returned Nest, wearily. 

Geoffrey answered by a gesture indicative of the 
man, relentless and full of power. 

‘* Do not hope it; your fate is here.” 

That stirred her, 

“You talk destiny well,” she said, with a little 
scornful movement ; *‘ but Lam not. child,. Your 
‘must’ has for me the value tha: has any other 
word of four letters—no more.” 

Geoitrey came and sat down beside her, 

“Nest, I do uot talk destiny. I am you? des. 
tiny. Credit it or not, as you choose. IT have 
patience as strong as my will, and I can wait. I 
care nothing for your repulse. It no more hurts 











my pride than that a baby should push me from it 
with its little dimpled hands. I have found yet 
no opposing circumstance in my life that I could 
not break by force of my resolve, and I have no 
fear of failure now. I care more for you than for 
all the other objects of my life, and I am willing to 
bestow on you more time, more endurance; brt 
believe me, child, it is only the days or years that 
are doubtful; the reeult is inevitable.” 

Nest looked down at a ring flashing on her hand 
—a diamond cross on a shield of black enamel. 
Geoffrey caught the glance. 

“ He will not save you. He has forgotten you. 
Why had / been in Sahara you should have heard 
from me. I would have come to snatch another 
kiss, if I had been certain of being shot as a spy 
the next moment.” 

A little before she had doubted Dale herself; but 
Geoffrey’ 8 taunt roused her to contradiction. 

“ He is true,” she cried out, fionately. ‘My 
life on his honor ! Geoffrey Fenwick, I am wearied 
of all this, to the very death. Give me six months 
of rest. Pledge me your honor that for that time 
I shall have respite from your unmanly persecu- 
tion. In that time I shall hear from him—or—he 
is dead—then—if—” 

She had not time to conclude wheh Geoffrey 
seized her hand and covered it with kisses. She 
pulled it from him quickly. 

‘Six months of rest,” she said, emphatically. 
**T am his yet.” 

** As you will,” returned Geoffrey, coldly; “ six 
months will soon be past.” 

She shivered at that. Why had she given her- 
self so little time? Why had she bound herself at 
all? She would have given ten years of her life to 
have undone her work. She wrote at once to Dale 
telling him what she had done, asking him to come 
and save her, ‘‘if he thought her worth it.” She 
made no excuse for herself. If his love was not 
strong enough for that, she would stand condemned. 
That done, she set herself to wait—a thing so easy 
to write or talk about, so cruelly hard todo. She 
counted the days, at first confidently, then with a 
dull terror. She never once thought that he was 
dead ; for, though she did not even say it to her- 
self, she felt in her heart that his spirit must have 
burst even “he bonds of death to find her out; and 
he would answer surely ; he must write now, when 
—she could not face the rest of the sentence. 
She never even finished it to herself. Geoffrey 
kept faith with sullen honor. He counted the 
weeks, b*t till the time was past he never once 
spoke to Nest otherwise than as the merest chance 
acquaintance might have done; but when they 
were past he claimed her almost savagely. He 
would listen to no talk of delay, and Nest, cut off 
by her own folly from possibility of further opposi- 
tion, sat down in a stony quiescence, while Bessie 
and Victoria planned the trousseau and the wed- 
ding-feast, and the days hastened madly and hope- 
lessly on to her wedding-day. 

They had spread out her wedding dress where it 
should first meet her opening eyes ; heavy silk, and 
priceless lace, and filmy veii—a hateful spectre 
that she had brought to herseh by her folly and 
weakness :~there were diamonds ashing through 
half open cases, and wreath, and gloves, and hand- 
kerchief in their boxes; and old Judith come to 
waken her. It was no wretched dream as she had 
half . Spiritless despair was gone, however. 
The crisis had wakened her to that miraculous - 
quickness of thought and perception that seems the 
special property of such times, and she at once de- 
tected something unusual in the old woman's look, 
a strange solemn exultation. She raised herself 
among the pillows. ‘‘What is it?” she asked, 
eagerly. 

“*Pears like we hab no weddin’ to-day, Miss 
Nest. Massa Johnston and he men, dey all run 
away in de night, and de Linkum men comin’ fast 
as eber dey can, and dey done killed all de men at 
de fort, and de white folks dey all scare, and run 
for dey libes. Never seen sech stractin’ times 
sence I was borned! One run dis way, one dat, 
scream, pull, haul; ’clare to massy, ef it don’t make 
de wool stan’ on end! De carriage folks, dey all 
make fortune sure. Massa Whitehouse, he gib 
fifty dollar for de folornest old hack; never put 
eyes on sech no count hosses !” 

Not one word of this last had Nest heard. 

** The Union army coming,” she repeated. 
Judith! are you sure ?” 

‘* Laws-yes, honey! Don’t ’spec’I raise sech 
hrllabaloo as dis yer for notin’, do ye? Seen de 
folks scamper wid dese eyes ; de stores dey all shet, 
and de streets dey am jest a show, wid de piles ob 
boxes, and passels, and trunks dat's in‘em. Tell 


“Oh, 


folks am gwine cep’ de ) niggas. *Spec’ dey’ll sta: 
No use for dem to run.” he “a 

Nest sprang up and began to dress herself, say- 
ing to herself all the while that Dale most be dead, 
and even if he were not, it was scarcely probable 
that he was in Grant’s army, and granting that, 
he still cared nothing for her; but for all that she 
hoped, and she went down stairs with a smiling 
face, and took all Victoria's bewailings serenely, 
and actually caught herself fastening a bow in her 
hair of the color that Dale liked. Soldiers began 
to file through the city, and Nest’s face went down 
below zero. They were Floyd's troops, the men 
who had cut their way through Grant's forces, and 
escaped from the beleaguered Fort Donelson. Nash- 
ville resounded with rejoicings, and the inhabitants 
brought out their stores and feasted these invinci- 
ble heroes, whom they extolled as their future sav- 
iours, till on a sudden the men again took up their 
onward march. Beaten already, they had no mind 
to face the exulting foe. 

Then whatever was left in Nashville betook it- 
self to flight, if it could, and whatever was evil 
came forth. It was like Geoffrey Fenwick to come 
to them then, walking unarmed through the dis- 
‘tracted streets. 

“There is no danger,” he said, coldly, to Vic- 
toria, ‘except from our own scoundrels, who are 
bent on thieving ; »nd the Federal troops will soon 
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put an end to these disorders. The Rev. Mr. Davis 
has taken refuge with me, and this afternoon I shall 
bring him and Bessie over. The only misfortune 
is that we must defer our tour, as I must remain to 
protect my property.” 

He was speaking to Victoria, but at this last he 
looked toward Nest. She sat motionless. He 
hardly knew if she had heard. All past, all future 
time, eternity itself, were centred in these few hours 
between now and her marriage. Geoffrey had 
come, bringing the clergyman and Bessie. They 
were urging her to «dress; they made her go up 
stairs, where she sat passive under their hands, 
turning and moving as they told her: a woman 
of marble might have been dressed as was Nest 
Grainger for her wedding. 

Dale had written to Nest over and again. The 
letters had net reached her for the best of reasons. 
Geoffrey, who always brought them their mails, 
had recognized post-mark and handwriting, and 
quietly destroyed those of Dale’s; put them out of 
the way just as he did his honor when it interfered 
with his will. Close on that, Dale was wounded 
and spent three months in the hospital, and several 
more at home, in recruiting his health. The first 
letter that he got on joining his regiment was that 
in which she told him of her promise to Geoffrey. 
He wrote at once, and Geoffrey burned that like 
the rest. Leave of absence was not to be hoped 
for; but Dale kept up courage, for they were or- 
dered on to Tennessee. Fort Henry fell, and they 
planted themselves before Fort Donelson. The 
Confederate Generals were fully alive to the im- 
portance of the post and poured in reinforcements. 
The garrison worked manfully, and at night con- 
structed batteries as if by magic. Dale was mad 
with impatience. These walls stood between him 
and Nest; and if the siege were prolonged till 
Johnston were reinforced affairs might wear an 
ugly aspect: ankle-deep in mud and water he 
worked foremost among our gallant men. The 
iron-clads stormed away at the fort, the rebel guns 
answered stoutly. End as it would, the contest 
was plainly to be no short or easy one. Then 
could he but have fancied himself a match for 





Jobnston’s army, [ think Dale might have forgot- | 


ten military duty and run away—so intolerable 


. was his anxiety. 


On the third night the beleaguered garrison | 


made a sortie. They had hoped to surprise the 
hostile camp; but General Grant, making a recon- 
noisance in person, espied them even in the storm 
and darkness. 
it was too cold to reload the rifles, and they fought 
with bayonet and bowie-knife, struggling sound- 
lessly in the snow. The garrison were driven 
back, and Dale got a cut in the arm that did him 
«1: gave him less time to think about Nest. » 
The siege dragged on two weary days, then 
Blovd and Pillow cut their way out and Buckner 
surre dered, 


ill took time. Dale's uveasiness rose to positive 





Came thon a short, sharp straggle ; | 


Terms of capitulation—surrender— | 


i 
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LITE LATE BRIGADIER-GENERAL LYTLE, KILLED AT CHICAMAU(G\.—{See Page 7-7.) 


agony. He asked and obtained leave to prece:le 
the Federal advance on Nashville; but even there 
difficulties beset him. He knew nothing of Nest’s 
whereabouts, and in the general confusion and ter- 


ror found it almost impossible to obtain informa-. | 





tion. He rode from street to street like a mad- 
man—was misdirected ; and when at last he stum- 
bled on the old Grainger place it was deserted. 
Nest had gone to Oak Hall. Then more question- 
ing, more fruitless searching, and a ride of several 
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miles without the city before he reached the 
“ Oaks.” 

Geoffrey Fenwick himself answered his eager, 
imperative knock, and had no need of the Federal 
uniform to divine who stood before him. He 
stepped back. 

** You will find Nest there, Mr. Hawthorne,”’ he 
said, with a strange smile. 

Dale scanned him hastily. Nest had no brother ; 
besides his instinct taught him that this was a 
foe. This, then, was the ‘‘ Geoffrey” of whom she 
had written. He did what he had never done in 
battle, turned white, and stood trembling, unable 
to advance a step. Geoffrey stood silent, survey- 
ing him with a cold and cruel look. Then a low 
murmur in the drawing-room rose into a sudden, 
passionate exclamation, and with a swift rush and 
rustle, as though she had broken from some detain- 
ing grasp, Nest came to the doorway. Her eyes 
rested first on Geoffrey, and from him went to that 
other still figure facing him. She did not cry out, 
but grew so mortally pale that Geoffrey thought 
her fainting, and moved hastily toward her; but 
without looking at him she went straight to Dale. 

**So you came,” she said, low. ‘‘ You were true, 
afterall. Bless you for that! though it is too late.” 

“On the contrary,” observed Geoffrey, ‘Mr. 
Hawthorne is just in time—to congratulate you.” 

‘*The misery that I have wrought,” went on 
Nest, looking no more at her husband than if he 
had been the stone hound over the doorway, “ will 
recoil chiefly on myself, as it should. You can, 
you must, forget the woman who would not prefer 
your memory, dead, or even false, to this man’s 
devotion.” 

Dale put his hand to his head like one stunned. 

‘* Why should you think me false, Nest? I wrote 
you, again and again.” 

“‘T never received a line,” she answered, grow 


ing whiter yet, if that were possible. ‘‘ Yet I 
might have known! Oh! fool that I was! Smal) 
use now, however, to blame or question. Here is 


your ring. Give it to some woman worthier to 
wear it; and when you tell her of me, speak as 
gently as youcan. Say she was weak, very weak, 
but I believe she honestly loved me.” 

The last words came out falteringly, and even 
as she spoke she threw up her hands and staggered 
blindly. Dale sprang forward, caught her, kissed 
her despite of Geoffrey; and then, relinquishing 
her to the frizhtencd women, went sighing away, 
before her merciful unconsciousness should be 
over. 

Nest lives to the outward world as Geoffrey's 
wife; but between her and him she has built 2 
wall of separation that he may never hope to pass ; 
and Bessie and Victoria whisper fearfully to each 
other that she seldom speaks, and never of her owp 
accord. 

Dale is fighting on, and courts Death in the front 
of every battle, who sends him honors instead. at 
which he smiles grimlv. 
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REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


We publish herewith a portrait of one of the 
greatest living preachers, and one of the best men 
of our time—the Rev. Henry Warp Beecuer. 
All England is ringing with his eloquent appeals 
in favor of our cause ; and even Liverpool, sodden 
in pro-slavery corruption, listens to his speeches. 
The following account of his life was written five 
years ago by one who knows and loves him: 

“The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher is one of the 
many children (thirteen, we believe, in number) 
of the Rev. Lyman Beecher. Mr. Beecher was 
born in Litchfield, Connecticut, June 24,1813. He 
graduated at Amherst College, Massachusetts, in 
1834, and studied Theology under his father at 
the Lane Seminary, in Cincinnati, Ohio. In 1837 
he was settled as a Presbyterian clergyman in 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana, where he preached for 
two years, and then removed to In- 
dianapolis, where he remained un- 
til he was called by the orthodox 
Congregational society of Plymouth 
Charch, Brooklyn, New York, where 
his ministry commenced in 1847, and 
still continues. Mr. Beecher was one 
of the founders of The J 
newspaper, to which he is still an oc- 
casional contributor, over the signa- 
ture of a star. His works—if they 
may be so called—consist of a volume 
of ‘Lectures to Young Men’—‘The 
Plymouth Collection of Hymns’—a 
collection of some of his articles in 
The Ii , called ‘The Star 
Papers,’ and a volume entitled ‘ Life- 
Thoughts,’ made up of striking pas- 
sages from his discourses, reported by 
an admiring hearer. 

“Probably no man in the country 
is more generally known, or regarded 
with a more personal affection and 
enthusiasm. Whenever and wher- 
ever he speaks, vast crowds assem- 
ble; and he is the only orator for 
whom all the halls and all the church- 
es every where are too small. There 
are American orators more polished, 
more elegant, more scholarly, more 
graceful, more rhetorical, but there 
is no one who impresses his hearers 
with a deeper sense of his own sin- 
cerity and manliness—no one whose 
sympathy with suffering and sinful 
men of all] conditions is felt to be 
sweeter or more ennobling—no one 
whose affluent imagination so illu- 
minates, and whose tender Christian 
heart so purifies, the subject he dis- 
cusses. “ 

‘‘ Mr. Beecher is identified with va- 
rious causes; but his independence 
remai touched, and he works in - 
his own way. He is a temperance 
man, but something more. He ix 
an anti-slavery man, but something 
more. He is an orthodox Congre- 
gationalist, but something more. 
‘God works by the Church just as 
far as he can,’ said he, in one of his 
discourses, ‘but the stream of his 
working overflows and runs in a hun- © 
dred ducts besides.’ In like manner, 
his chief sympathy and hope are for 
man, and they run in a thousand 
rills of speech and action. Whatever 
hedges, cramps, confines, or in any 
manner dwarfs human development, 
is the enemy with which he deals, 
and the combat is jubilant and tri- 
umphant. He rejoices in his strength 
and in his work. He sends his words 
for the right, ringing home like the 
anvil strokes of a blithe blacksmith 
singing at his forge. 

‘* When he rises to speak his face 
is full of a lambent light—humorous, 
and sly, and sweet—a kind of happy, 
boyish innocence and confidence, 
which directly win sympathy and 
interest—so that the orator is elo- 
quent before he has spoken. His dis- 
courses are generally prepared, but 
as the tide of feeling rises it overbears 
the limits of his preparation; his im- 
agination floats and soars beyond the 
course marked out, and, like a strong 
bird dipping, and reveling, and dart- 
ing in the summer air, with the lights 
of heaven and the colors of earth 
glancing and glittering upon his plu- 
mage, his mind decorates his thoughts 
with an affluence of exquisite illustra- 
tion drawn from every department of 
nature—so felicitous, and charming, 
and novel, that the happy hearer believes, with 
Cicero, that a great orator is truly a rarer triumph 
of nature than a great poet. 

“Mr. Beecher’s voice is not especially musical, 
nor of great range; his action is vehement and 
dramatic rather than graceful; and the violent 
contrasts of effect—the sharp, Joud cry and muscu- 
lar movement, followed by a relaxed frame and 
ordinary conversational tone—are sometimes un- 
pleasantly ‘suggestive of a poor style of clerical 
declamation. But the next moment some gush 
of humor lights like a sunbeam upon the level of 
the discourse, or some lovely sentiment touches it 
with tender pathos, and thousands of eyes, bright 
alternately with smiles and tears, proclaim the 
power which is not to be described or criticised— 
the magnetic sympathy and persuasion, without 
which grace and elegance, and music and learning, 
and wit and fervor, do not suffice for eloquence. 

“The secret of Mr. Beecher’s influence and sue- 
cess with all kinds of minds lies in his broad and 
sweet humanity. It is both sweet and wise. Lib- 
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thodox. The temperance men wish he worked 
more technically under their banner. The Aboli- 
tionists heartily denounce him as a trimmer, be- 
cause, while he sees the dangers and difficulties 
of our national differences, he also sees and grants 
the splendor of our prosperity and position, and 
the magnificent scope of our destiny. Hearty and 
healthy in body and mind, his theology, his phi- 
losophy, his sentiment, are all buoyant, hopeful, 
and cheerful. He believes in the power and good- 
ness of God, and therefore perceives the ultimate 
triumph of his Spirit. 

‘“* However old he may grow (and may he live as 
long as good men ought to live!), Henry Ward 
Beecher will always seem to be a great, noble, 
blithe boy. His fresh feeling, his exuberant and 
rollicking humor, his genuine love of men, and 
faith in their improvement and his most 
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wh,- he e within the limits of s creed do ore 


Christian reliance upon the religion of which be is 





| cessfully tried. To this end he welcomes the ever- 


increasing immigration, for whose labor the un- 
tracted Western wilds are waiting. He cheers the 
ship that he sees from his study window, spark- 
ling on the bay, and rich with those who shall be 
developed into citizens and the parents of citizens. 
Every Sunday three thousand people in the morn- 
ing, and three thousand in the evening, hear him 
expound the Gospel of Christ in this humane and 
catholic spirit. Every night in every week, ex- 
cept during his summer rest, somewhere and in 
some way, either at prayer-meetings—at revival 
meetings—at lyceums—in halls—in school-houses 
—in theatres—under the trees—from the steps of 
public buildings—he is preaching, with a text or 
without a text; and the substance of his discourse 
is the song of the angels, ‘Peace on earth, good- 
will to men!’ 

“Yes—but ‘Sharp’s rifles,’ and laying corner- 





. REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER.—{Puorocrapuep By Bravy.} 


a teacher, will always keep the bloom of youth 
upon his heart, and its fire in his soul, however 
Time may brush the hue from his cheek and quench 
the light in hiseye. His youthful appearance is 
such, that, upon first coming to this neighborhood 
to preach, he went one Sunday to the church, and, 
seating himself quietly in the pulpit, was presently 
warned off by the sexton. ‘What do you mean ?’ 
said Beecher. ‘Why, we-don’t allow boys up 
here,’ sternly replied the sexton. But Beecher 
allows boys. Nognan has livelier love for chil- 
dren, and more sympathetic intelligence of their 
tastes, and wishes, and habits. Some of the most 
striking and beautiful passages of his Jectures and 
sermons are thoughts and illustrations of childhood 
and youth ; and his eye would moisten with hope, 
and admiration, and longing over a brave boy or 
a happy girl, as it would, with sorrow and prayvr- 
fal entreaty, over a sinful fellow-man. 

“ He isan American in the best and truest sense. 
There is nothing mean, or narrow, or sectional in 
his fraternal and national feeling. “He believes 
that this continent was intended for the great ex- 
periment, and that ft e11! he folly, fately. end enn 





stones of armories, and addresses to military com- 
panies, how about all these things ? 

‘His answer would be short and simple: Hu- 
man means for human ends, Because we are to 
love men, we are not, therefore, to let them mur- 
der our children, nor lay waste society. Mr. Beech- 
er does not take a position without understanding 
it and himself. He rolls up bis sleeves and stands 
to his guns,.and whoever attacks it must expect 
no fair-weather fighting. He occasionally explodes 
a false rumor about himself with a witticism, some- 
times pours in sparkling satire and severe truth- 
telling ; and whoever interrupts him in a speech or 
a lecture, or in conversation, either playfully or 
seriously, will find that he has but burnished and 
sharpened the weapon he opposed. 

“Mr. Beecher is of medium height, with a florid 
complexion, and large, soft, humorous blue eyes. 
His mouth is fall and firm, and less poetic than 
the general character of his face. His boyish ap- 
pearance is heightened by the hair brushed behind 
his ears. His dress is always simple and half neg- 
ligent, like his manner. One very warm Sunday 
in the dog-dayd, whan he was frank fron ths Wert, 








he preached in a light linen coat. But he does 
nothing eccentric for the sake of eccentricity. He 
is discreet and thoughtful.~ He fights substances, 
and not shadows. No man is more liked by his 
opponents, because no man is more generous to 
them. A characteristic American, large-hearted, 
large-handed, large-minded, more learned in men 
than in books, clear-sighted and loyal and self- 
confident, he has already written his name upon 
the times and upon the hearts of his countrymen.” 

At the outbreak of the war Mr. Beecher threw 
himself into it with his accustomed energy, spoke 
and wrote on the loyal side, and sent his son into 
the field. Last spring he went to Europe, and 
within a few weeks he has been speaking in En- 
gland on the subject. In many places he has 
been well received; in others the influence of the 
aristocracy and the Southerners has caused him to 
be interrupted and insulted. At Liverpool his 
lecture was a scene of the most shame- 
ful disturbance. It would give us 
great pleasure to have space to repub- 
lish his speeches ; but we can only find 
room for a couple of striking extracts 
from the address delivered at Man- 
chester. Speaking of the probable 
duration of the war, he said: 

The question of war, under the circum- 
stances in which war is now carried on in 
our country, is simply a question of time. 
{(Cheers.] The lation is with the 
North. The weaith is with the North. 
(Cheers.} The education is with the North. 
(Cheers.] The t doctrines of civil gov- 
erament are with the North. [heers, 
and a voice, “* Where's the justice?") It 
will not be long before one thing more will 
be with the North—victory. (Loud and 
enthusiastic rounds of cheers.} Men on 
this side are impatient at the delay ; 
but if we can bear it, cnxn"t you? (Laugh- 
ter.} You are quite at ease [** Not yet"); 
we are not. Yor are not matevially affect- 
e@ in any such degree as many parts of our 
own land are now. [(Cheers.) But if the 
day shall come in one year, in two years, 
in ten years hence, when the old Stars and 
Stripes sbali float over every State of Amer- 
iea— [Loud cheers, and some disturbance 
from one or two.] Oh, let him (the chief 
disturber) have a chance. (Laughter.) We 
will take a turn about; I will say the sen- 


tence-, and you shall make the 80%. 
(Laughter.) I am a Congregat but 
1 cap make a very good Episcopa! minister 


too, (Loud laughter.) I wea saying, when 
interrupted by that sound from the other 
side of the house, that if the day shall come, 
in one, or five, or ten in which the 
old honored and his: banner shall float 
again over every State of the South; if the 
day shall come when that which was the 
accursed cause of this dire and atrocious war 

wery—shal! be done away [cheers]; 
if the day shall come when through all the 
Gulf States there shall be liberty of «peech, 
as there never has been (cheers); if the day 
shall come when there shall be liberty of 
the Press, as there never has been; if the 
day shall come when men shall have com- 
mon schools to cend their children to, which 
they never have had in the South; if the 
day shall come when the land shall not 
be parceled in tic plantations, in the 
hands of a few rich oligarchs (loud cheers}, 
but shall be parceled out to honest farim- 
ers, every man owning his little [renewed 
cheers}; in short, if the day shall come 
when the simple ordinances, the fruition 
and privileges of civil liberty, shail prevail 
in every part of the United it will 
be worth all the dreadful bicod, and tears, 


God dwelleth in eternity, 
and has an infinite leisure to roll forward 
4 the affairs of men, not to suit the hot im- 
patience of those who are but children of a 
day, and can uot wait or linger for long, 
but according to the infinite circle on whic 
He measures time and events. He expe- 
dites or retards as it pleases Him; and if 
heard our cries or Lag bebe thrice 


only thickening war. We 
idence; the duty is plain. 


In answer to some queries put for 
the purpose of embarrassing him by a 
pro-slavery Englishman with regard 
to the recognition of slavery in the 
Constitution, he observed : 


All the Slave States stand on the radical 
— that a slave is not for purpores of 

w any longer to be ranked in the cu 
of human beings, but that he is a piece 
property, and to be treated to all intents 
and purposes as a piece of property; and 
the law did not blush, nor do the judges 
blush nowadays who interpret that law. 
(Hear.) Bat how is it that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, when it begins 
to speak of these very same slaves, names 
them? Does it call them “sinves?” Does 
it speak of them as in “servitude? It 


man, end 
(Hear and cheers.) Go to South Carolina, 
and ask what she calls siaves, and !t says 
** things ;" and the old Capitol at Washing- 
ton sulienly reverberates, ‘‘ No persons!” 
(Cheers.) Go to South i 
fundamental article says she looks upon 
slaves as “‘things;" and again the Constitution echoes, 
“No, persons!" (Hear.} Go to the charter of Louiei- 
ana, or to the Southwestern Sinve States, with their 
— o17 = me ot See ~~ of devils is ennn- 
¢ |\—it “chattel,” it “thing.” Looking w 
those for whom Christ felt mortal anguish in Geth - 
and stretched himself in death on Calvary, their jaws 
call them still ‘* things’ and “chattels ;" and still in sup- 
tones of thunder the Constitution of the United 





half the law went [cheers and la 
and then there was no such th as moral law (cheers 
and laughter}; then $1000 or $1 

one of the beatitudes on the Mount, 


Mount Sinai {cheers and ter): they are the 
deaceogapts of so san we worshiped the Aee 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A ogesraten physicidh once said to Lord Eldon's broth- 
er, Sir William Scott, rather more flippantly than became 
the gravity of his profession, * You know, after torty, a 
man is always either a fool or a physician.” The baronet 
archly replied, in an insinuating voice, “ Perhaps he may 
be both, doctor." 





Mrs. Partington says rhe prefers the Venus de Medicine 
to any statute she knows of. 





‘*We have a gentleman in our town," writes a corre- 
spondent, ‘* who is fond of using high-flown language. He 
sometimes makes very laughable mistakes, as witness the 
following: He had the honor of presiding at a Sunday- 
school celebration in our neighborhood not long since, and 
after one of the speech e add d the audi » tell- 
ing them that they would now have some vocal music on 
the brass band |” 








MODERN DEFINITIONS. 

Distant Relations—People who imagine they have a 
claim to rob you if you are rich, and insult you if you are 

or. 

Belle—A beautiful, but useless insect, without wings, 
whose colors fade on being removed from the sunshine. 

Housewifery—An ancient art, said to have been fash- 
ionable among young girls and wives, but now entirely 
out of use, or practiced only by the lower orders. 

Editor—A poor wretch who every day empties his head 
that he may fill his stomach. 

An old Scottish woman, wishing to cross the river Forth, 
hesitated to enter the ferry-boat, because a storm was 
brewing. The boatman asked if she would not trust in 
Providence. ‘Na, na," said she, “I will na trust in 
Providence as lang 4s there is a bridge at Stirling.” 

- ae 


“ There's sweet music in dreams,"’ said an old gentle- 
man. ‘ Yes, there may be,” said his wife; ** but I hear 
nothing of it, except a snore.” 


“Mamma,” said a little girl, “can a door speak?” 
**Certainly not, my love.” “Then why did you tell 
Anna to avswer the door this morning ?" 





“The Pilgrim o'er a desert wild 
Should ne'er let want confound him, 
For he at any time can eat ~ 
The sand which is around him. 
‘*Té might seem odd that he could find 
Such palatable fare, 
Did we not know the sons of Ham 
Were bred and mustered there." 
If you want to be a *‘ swell"’ of the first water, get the 
dropsy. 


~~ 


‘*Pray keep your seat,’’ as the cockney sportsman said 
to the wild rabbit. 





A certain Scotch friend of ours, who is not a member of 
the temperance society, being asked by a dealer to pur- 
chase some fine oki Jamaica rum, dryly answered, “To 
tell you the truth, Sir, I canna say I'm very fond of rum; 
for if I tak mair than sax tumblers, it's very apt to give a 
bedy the headache!" 





YOUR LIKENESS OR YOUR LIFE! 
Aspirants for fame in a photograph frame 
Have a passion so morbid to hang in the street, 
That the mob of renown ‘midst the crowd of the town 
Renders famous the morta] whose face you don't meet. 





When Mr. White looks black, does he change color? 





A college student being examined in Locke, where he 
speaks of our relations to the Deity, was asked, ** What re- 
lations do we most neglect?" when he answered, with 
much simplicity, ‘ Poor relations, Sir." 





THE EDITOR'S REPLY TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A correspondent, something new 
Transmitting, signed himself X. Q 
The editor hie letter reas, 

And beggei he might be X. Q Z. 





A few mornings since we were relaxing to our family the 
fact of a friend having found upon his doorstep a fine lit 
tle male infant, whom he adopted, when one of the olive 
branches remarked—* Pa, dear, it'll be his stepson, won't 
it?” We thought it would, decidedly. 





Miss Jemima Wilhelmina, when her parents refuse to 
allow her to go to a ball, sets to and has a bawl at home. 





It isa paradox that loose habits stick tighter to a fel- 
low than any other kind, and, in fact, that tight people 
very often wear them. 





** You'll break my heart,” as the oak said to the hatchet. 





If you want to get into a fat office hire yourself to a 
soap-boiler. 





A child, like a letter, often goes astray through being 
badly directed. : 


Why is an attorney like a minister ?—Because he studies 
the law and the profita, 


A prawn Brer.—Queen Elizabeth's portrait. 








Never trouble trouble till trouble troubles you. 





Mr. Mair, a Scotch minister, was rather short-tempered, 
and had a wife, named Rebecca, whom, for brevity's sake, 
he addressed as “Becky.” He kept a diary, and my | 
other entries this one was very frequent: ** Becky and 
had a rippet, for which I desire to be humble.” A gentle- 
man who had been on a visit to the minister went to Ed- 
inburgh, and told the story to a minister and his wife 
there, when the lady replied, *“* Weel, he must have been 
an excellent man, Mr. Mair. My husband and I some- 
om too, have ‘ rippets,’ but catch him if he’s ever hum- 

el” 

ee ee . 

A Yorkshire jockey had occasion to goto France. When 
he arrived at Calais he was surprised to hear the men 
speaki, French, the women speaking French, and even 
the little children jubbering away in the same tongue. 
In the height of the perplexity which this occasioned he 
retired to his hotel, and was awakened in the morning by 





Old birds are not caught with chaff; young women are 
often caught with nothing else. 


The purpose of an unmarried woman is generally like 
herself—single. 


Our griefs are no doubt deeply interesting to ourselves ; 
they are great bores to our friends. 


To what class of periodical literature do soldiers con- 
tribute ?—To reviews. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 





BURNETT'S 


Standard Flavoring Extracts 
For Cooking Purposes. 


Lemon, Peach, Rose, Cloves, 
Celery, Orange, Vanilla, Ginger, 
Nutmeg, Cinnamon, Nectarine, Almond. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THESE EXTRACTS CON? 
SISTS IN THEIR 


Perfect Purity and Great Strength: 
We select the following Testimonials: ’ 


POPULAR H 


“ Pre-eminently superior to all others for culinary us" 
: Parker Hovss, Boston. « 
“* Superior to any we have ever used.” 
Revere Hovse, Boston. 
‘+ Have used your Extracts for several years, and re- 
gard them the best in the world.” 
Firta Avenvr Hore, New York. 
*¢ Our test has proved them very excellent." 
Sr. Nicuo.as Hors, New York. 


‘+ Have been found really superior by thorough and ez- 


clusive use in our Establishment for years." 
Contrventat Horst, Phila., Pa. 

‘ Possess all the rare qualities claimed for them." 
Evraw House, Baltimore, Md. 

‘* Far superior to any in the market.” 

Wittarp's Horst, Washington, D. C. 
MANUFACTURERS AND PRORRIBTORS, 

JOSEPH BURNETT & CO, 

BOSTON, 


Books by return Post to any Post-Offiee in the U. S. 
Goer BOOKS B¥ MAIL.—We send all 
lishers’ 


WoetcpeEin ne. too motes, ae 
R & No, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





< 








CELEBRATED }j;. 


STOMACH 








army, the result has been the same. The soldiers them- 
selves are clamorous to have it substituted for the perni- 
cious liquors now used as stimulants in the military hos- 
pitals. Its well-known basis, Spirits of Rye, the purest 
timulant, in the opinion of chemists, that can be produced 
from any substance by any process, and this matchless in- 
nt is medicated with a combination of the finest 





tonic, anti-bilious, and corrective herbs, barks, gums, 
roots, ° to modern P . Hence HOS- 
TETTER'S STOMACH BITT the and only pre- 





the cock crowing, whereupon he burst into a wild excl 
tion of astonishment and delight, ana exclaimed, ** Thank 
goodness, there's Eaglish at last!" 

How To Get Rip or your Corns.—Rub them over with 
toasted cheese, and let your feet hang out of bed for a night 
or two, that the mice may nibble them. If the mice do 
their duty the remedy will be sufficient. 





Dr. Whewell, walking in Hamilton's garden at Cobham, 
expressed his surprise at the prodigious growth of the 
trees. ‘+My dear Sir,” replied Mr. ilton, ‘+ remem- 
ber they have nothing else to do.” 





A certain writer boasts that he directs all his shots at 
error. it is all that he has to shoot at, for hd never gets 
within gunshot of the truth. 





An officer on « field-day happened to be thrown from 
bis horse, and as he lay sprawling on the ground said to a 
friend who came to his assistance, “I thought I had im- 
peoved in my riding, but I find I have fallen off.” 

ee 

To Wom rr May Conoxen.—Many persons write 
poetry (?) and tales, and send them to an editor to be cor- 


rected—as if an editor's office were a “house of correc- | 


tion.” 





Sold by all Druggists and Family Grocers. 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 
PREPARED AND SOLD BY 
HOSTETTER & SMITH, Prrrssuren, Pa. 
Deport ror New York, 476 Broapway. 
Salesmen Wanted. 
$75 a month, or commission allowed on sales. Ay to 
HALE & CO., Newburyport, 


> 








ALL ARTICLES FOR SOLDIERS 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all occu’ 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN’S TXPRESS, 
No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers low rates. 


75 A MONTH! I want to hire Agents in every 
county at $75 a month, expenses paid, to sell 
my new cheap Family Sewing Machines. ‘Address 
8. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 








AGENTS W. .—Call and or 
10 samples sent free by mail for 20 cents, that retail for 


need 
| > ory SLOOTT, Tie « Chathaca Square, N. ¥. 


R. L. WO 


How the United States 


60,000,000 
DOLLARS 


PER ANNUM. 


The Importance of BRANDRETH’S PILLS as a reme- 
dial Agent is becoming more and more known. There is 
now no doubt but if used by all classes when sick, the sum 
of disease would be greatly reduced. But if adopted by 
Medical Authority in the Army of the United States, a 
clear saving of Firry Mrutons or Doiiars would be 
made, by securing the health and lives of our brave soldiers. 


MORE TESTIMONY. 
New Yor, Oct. 29, 1863. 
Da, B. Beawpreta—Sir: I noticed, in the New York 
_ Herdla‘of this date, a letter from some of the surviving 
P members of Co. F, 1th Regt., N. ¥. 8. Vols., extolling 
your valuable Pills, whieh I fully and freely endorse, hav- 
ing been in command of the company from the 3d day of 
August, 1861, until the 94 of June, 1863, when the com- 
1y .wiilimustered ott ofthe service, and discharged in 
GOP “The percentage of men reported sick during 
that timeWas much less\than imany. other company of the 
” Regiment, owing, as I fully:believe, to the free use of your 
Pills, which were not supplied'to the other soldiers. I be- 
lide them to be invaluable in camp or in the field. 
7 Respectfully yours, 
| JOHN VICKERS 
Cox F; 17th Regt., N. ¥. V. 


We, the undersigned, saige surviving members of Com- 





was 

sick list ; im thet tingle dové of four or five pills usually 
cured what, under the regular treatment, would have been 
|. a serious sickiiess, Others,'who appeared to be sick in no 
respect different to us, but who used the remedies pre- 
scribed bythe regimental surgeon, either died or were 
sick for weeks in the hospital. 

When we left Sing Sing, in June, 1861, you gave us a 
supply of these pills, and wé feel sure, from our experi- 
ence, that if every soldier was#applied with this medicine 
the general health of the army would be greatly improved. 
For ourselves it is our sole remedy, answering all our 
wants in the way of physic,‘¢md we have known and test- 
ed it from our childhood, amd our parents before us. 

Srve Sune, Oct. 26, 1868,” 


Sharpshooters. 
CASSIUS BISHOP, @o, BR; 19th New York Vols. 
WM. KNIGHT, Co. 1, 6th New York Artillery. 
ABRAHAM MILLER, Oo. I, 6th N. Y. Artillery. 
MILLARD F. LANNING, Musician, Ist N. Y. Vols. 


‘ PRINCIPAL OFFICE, No, 294 Canal Street. 

Also sold'at No. 4 Union Square, and by all dealers. 

See B. BRANDRETH in white letters is on the Govern- 
ment stamp, which pecures the genuine. 


American Watches 
For Soldiers 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 








American Watches for Americans! 





Tae American Watou Company give notice that they 
have lately issued a new style of Watch, expressly de- 
signed for Soldiers and others who desire a good watch at 
a moderate price. These watches are intended to displace 
the worthless, cheap watches of British and Swiss manu- 
facture with which the country is flooded, and which were 
never expected to keep time when they were made, being 
refuse manufactures sent to this country because unsalable 
at home, and used here only for jockeying and swindling 
purposes. 
We offer to sell our Watch, which is of TH most suB- 
STANTIAL MANUFACTURE, AN ACCURATE AND DURABLE 
TIME-KEEPER, and in Sterling Silver Cases, Hunting pat- 
tern, at nearly as low a price as is asked for the fancy- 
named Aneres and Lepines of foreign make, already re- 
ferred to. ° 

We have named the new series of W: Ww. Ex- 
Lery, Boston, Mass., which name will be found on the 
plate of every watch of this manufacture, and is one of our 
trade-marks. 

Sold by all respectable watch dealers in the loyal states. 

Wholesale orders should be addressed to 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
Agents of the American Watch Company, 
182 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


Printing-Press for Sale. 
One Taylor Double antes ave Rollers, Table Dis- 








Bed 88x51. 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 829 Pearl St., N.¥. 








A Splendid Holiday or Bridal 
Present. 


— 
| 


EHLARPER’S 
Illuminated and Pictorial 
BIBLE. 


{ncluding the Apocrypha. Superbly embellished by over 
Sixteen Hundred Illustrations, exquisitely engraved by 
Adams after Designs by Chapman, exclusive of a Series 
of Rich Dluminations in Colors, comprising Frontis- 
pieces, Presentation Plate, Family Record, Title-pages, 
&c. The whole forming a sumptuous Folio Volume. 
Prices.—Morocco, gilt edges, beveled and paneled sides, 

po | Moro eit gi cag $29 0: Full Calf, mar- 

edges, $16 00. . : 


Society, and contains in- 
a 


per Names, General Index, Table 
of Weights, Measures, The large Frontispieces, 
Titles to the Old and New Testaments, Family Kecord, 
Plate, Historical Illustrations, and Initial 
po ey bens made sly for this Pod ag 
expressly for edi J. G. 
Chapman, Esq., of New York. In addition to wie, 
wings, from designs by 


there are numerous large 
distinguished modern artists in France and England; to 
which a full Index is given. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 

For sale by A. Writtams & Co., Boston; Surra, Ex- 
e.isn & Co., Philadelphia; Cusnrnes & Bariey, Balti- 
more; Franck Tarior, Washington; Roserr Ciarke & 
Co., Cincinnati; Kzrru & Woops, St. Louis; 8. C. Grices 
& Co., Chicago; Dawson & Broruznrs, Montreal. 


Cloaks and Mantillas. 
BRODIE, 


The Leader of Fashions! 
his Fall . 
Opened hy mone on Thursday, 


And as usual stands unrivaled for Style, 
Quality, AND VARIETY. 


300 Canal Street, New York. 
SOLDIERS’ COMPANY PINS. 


nstan: hand and Engraved to Order, and sent 
” wcly free on receipt of Price. 
Every Co. from A to M Solid Silver, $1. 
Solid Silver, with Letters in GOLD Relief, $1 50, 
Solid 18 k. GOLD, $4 50. 


Sent free by or Express on receipt of Price. 
Enameled. _Enameled. 











$5. 


$5. Solid Gold, 
Badges for the 1st, 2d, 3d, 5th, 6th, 
1lth, and 12th Army Corps. 
1st Division Enameled Red, 2d Division 





H. A. HARVEY, 84 Maiden Lane, N. Y., s, 
, and Yarn, Steam Pac ick, 
Rrpecas’ Tow, Writing and Wrapping PPA 
Cord 8 * Tow, 
PER, Envelopes, and Paper Bags. 
Diamond Pointed Gold Pens Retailing at 
Wholesale Prices. 





Medium Pen $0 88, in Silver ext. case, $0 75 
Largé “ 050 “ os we 100 
Engrossing “ 016 ea & 399 
Commercial “ 125 =. oe 
Mammoth “ 150 “ Ay “ 250 
“ “ “o 800 
Also, Fountain Pens—one will write eight to fif- 
teen hours. Genuine Goods. Send stamp for Circular. 


GEO. F. HAWKES, Manufacturer, 
Nassau Street, New York. 
EMPLOx MENT 

At your own homes. It is the greatest discovery of the 
age. Profits 100 per cent. Demand staple as Flour. 
Full particulars sent free, on receipt of two stamps. 

Address C. MUNRO BROWN, 74 Bleecker St., N. Y. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 
Have just published : 

MARTIN POLE. A Novel. By Jomn Saunpers, Author 

of “ Abel Drake's Wife,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
ELEANOR'S VICTORY. A Novel. By Miss Brappon, 

Author of ** Aurora Floyd," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DAILY WALK WITH WISE MEN. Religious Exer- 











cises for Every Day in the Year. Selected, 

and specially Adapted, by Rev. Nuisow Haan, Large 

12mo, Cloth, $1 

THE RING OF AMASIS. From the of a Ger- 
xTTon (Owen 


Physician. By Rosrat BuULWEE 
Meredith). 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


ELEANOR'S VICTORY. A Novel. By M. E. Brappon, 
Author of *‘ Aurora Floyd,” ** John Marchmont's Lega- 
cy,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


ALCOCK’S JAPAN. The Capital of the m: a Nar- 
rative of a Three Years’ Residence in By Sir 


Rutugrrorp A1oook, K.C.B., Her Majesty's Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in Ja 
With Maps and Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


THE BIVOUAC qc syn ge fl or, Cam- 
aya NorEs. hee, Cush, 9120 


| of the above Works sent by mail, id, on 
-_ der ey hig — 











NovemBER 14, 1863.]} 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 








J. H. Winslow & Co., 
100,000 
WATOHES, CHAINS, &c., &c. 
Worth $500,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without 
regard to value, and not to be paid for 
till you know what you are to get. 








LIsT!! 

OF ARTICLES TO BE SOLD FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches $100 00 each. 
100 WHERE 000 cccncccancgcccoper 60 00 each. 
200 Ladies’ Gold Wate 35 00 each 
500 Ladies’ and Goat's Silver Watches . 15 00 each 
8000 Vest and Neck Chains......... 5.00 to 10 00 each 
8000 Gold Band Bracelets .......-.- 5 00 to 10 00 each 
=. y.., games onehs 3.00 to 500 each. 
3000 Cameo Brooches ........+++«+- 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches ....... 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Lava and Florentine Brooches.. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Coral, Opal, and Em, Brooches. 400 to 6 00 each. 
Cameo Ear Drops............- 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Kar Drops ..... 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Lava and Florentine Kar Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 
8000 Coral, Em., ee eae 400 to 8 00 each. 
5100 Gent's Breast Pins............ 250 to 8 00 each. 
3000 Watch Keys..............-..- 200 to 600 each. 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ....... - 200to 6 00 each. 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs ........... 250 to 6 00 each, 
5000 Sleeve Buttons................ 250 to 6 00 each. 
GOOD Pinks BAM... cccccscccccccece 250 to 500 each. 
6000 Stone Set Rings............... 250 to 600 each. 
oe | Ee 2 50 to 10 00 each. 
5000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry........... 5 00 to 10 00 erch. 


10000 Gold Pens, Silver M'ted Holders 4.00 to 5 00 each. 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 
Cases and Pencils.......... 40 to 600 each. 

All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one doliar 
each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, tuus giving all a fair 

receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
you can oa and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. 

In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward- 
ing the Ce'tificates, paying postage, and doing the busi- 
ness, 25 cents each, which must be inclosed when the Cer- 
tificate is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; Laan for $5; sixty-five for $10; and a 
hundred for $15. 

AGENTS.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address 

. H. WINSLOW 


co., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


$209! $150! $100! $60! 
PREMIUMS. 


To Editors and Others! 

I will pay the above-named amounts for the best four 
articles on either my Soap, Saleratus, or Concentrated 
Potash. 

The article must state the writer's experience in using 
the goods, and must be not less than ten lines, and be 
published in the editorial columns of any good family 
newspaper. 

Any party wishing to compote for the above, and desig- 





me, and also write me by mail, giving full address. 
The Premiums will be awarded on the fourth day of 
July, 1864. B. T. BABBITT, 
64 to 74 Washington Street, New York. 





NAMELED CHAMBER FURNITURE.—The best as- 
sortment of Enameled Furniture, in all colors and 
styles, Walnut and Chestnut, Plain and Ornamental, in 
Suites. Wholesale and Retail. Mattresses and 
Paillasses. WARREN WARD, No. 277 Canal St., N. Y. 


Printing Office for $12. 
Every Man his own Printer. 


HE LOWE IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES are 
wr invested, and have been awarded Silver Medals 

es ever sovental oes and have cmmateh Silver Medals 
and Dip Druggists, and othe: 
saving or MAKING MONEY by them. Cards, 
par Rang Circulars, em x ~ tect | +) Bs a 

‘ing expense. Price of ¥ 
Price of ax! Othes, with Press, 913, 98, 82, and $43. 
for a Circular to the 

LOWE PRESS CO., 13 Water Street, Boston. 











STERLING'S 


DR. STERLING'S 
AMBROSIA 
is a stimulating oily ex- 
tract of roots. barks, and 
herbs. ~ will cure all 










eo Root and Branch, forever. Price 
$1. Send stam hiet. a 612 Broadway, 
N. ¥. NORTO » Bole Agents 





HE BEST BOOK TO SELL.— 


Complete in 
vol Agen 
wena Sides Fowan'k WEL Sais S| 2 
a 








Meeks’ Cabinet and Furnitass Warehouse, 


No, 699 BROADWAY, and 333 and 335 Fourth Street. 





New and elegant Designs, of superior Workmanship, at reasonable prices, manufactured of the very best well-sea- 
soned and selected material, under the supervision of the firm, whose reputation has been established seventy years. 


Every 7 ee of Furniture man 
Goods packed and shipped to gl! parts of the world 


ured to order aoe executed promptly. 





Attention Officers and Scldiers! 


HeaD-QUARTERS For Army Corps, Division, ComPANY, AND Masonic Puna, 
B. T. HAYWARD, Menutetasing Jeweler, 208 Broadway, Room No, 1. 


Marks of every Description made to order a Also Manufacturer and Wholnsale Dealer in all kinds of Jewel- 
ry. Agents wanted in every Regiment, Hospital, and Vessel. 





QI 


vey at pon sk gre, haber Can be con- 
cealed, enables deaf persons to > ghana 
— Mt a descriptive lary 
ASLAM, Cor. of John and Nassau St., New York. 








Semameen to Do—‘‘ PLEASANT 
AND PROFITABLE.” Good Books, ready sales, and good 
profits. Agents wanted. Address, with stamp, FowLer 
anp Wetzs, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Insoles, Belts, and Armlets. 


Securep sy Lerrers Patent oF THE UNITED STATES AND 
Great Britaty. 





and curative influence over the whole person of the wear- 
er, being an effective cure for Rheumatism, Cold Feet, 
Gout, &c., and all nervous and chronic diseases. 
METTAM & CO., PROPRIETORS. 
Insoles, $1 00; Belts, $3 00; Armiets, $150; per mail, 
80 cents additional. Office 429 Broadway. y- Send for cir- 
cular. 





Cristadoro’s Hair Dye. 


Tus Best «x THe WosLD. 


neq 
and applied at No. 6 Astor House, N. 


SALISBURY, BRO., & CO., 
AGENTS FoR THE UniTep STATES FOR THE CELEBRATED 
ALBERTINE 


Extension Holders and Gold Pens, 
Of the most handsome and durable construction, put up 









in new fancy cases of one dozen each, and not sold in any 
leas =, «They will retail for $8 each. 
tag 
Prise, 
© DF © nccsccocccddspececcece 
Sent by mail or express, prepaid. Address 


GALISBURY, "BRO. & CO., Providence, R. I. 
6000 AGENTS wanted, to sell SIX NEw INVENTIONS 





ive ser eee of great value to fami- 
lies; all pay great to Agents. Send 4 stamps and 
get 80 pages gt yo 





ORSES AT AUCTION. — The most valuable collec- 
tion of TROTTING STOCK ever offered will be 
sold at public auction on the farm of Mr. BOWNE, Flush- 
ing, Long {slana, on THURSDAY, November 19, 1863— 
about 50 in number—consisting of TORONTO CHIEF, 
the EUREKA MARE, SONTAG (in foal), and three of her 
colts by CHIEF. 
apy ng angen outa | 
foot. Also wo-year-old, and three-year-old 
stallions and fillies, all aa by TORONTO ‘CHTer 
lso a few Road Horses, and the fine Durham Bull 


A 
FOREST KING (three years old), bred by SAMUEL | 


THORNE, Esq. Be ‘ 
Catalogues sent a 
S M. alice, Auctioneer, 
28 Pine Street, New York. 


Attention, Soldiers! 


soldier should have 
a B E WITH HIS 
NAME MARKED DiIs- 
TINCTLY upon it. The 
Subscribers will forward to 
- soldier in the Army a 





In solid 18 k. gold, $3 50. 


Tepresents size 
and style of furnish- 
ed. It can be fastened to 
eny garment. Address 


DROWNE & MOORE, 





Red, White, and Blue, by the one, 100, or 1000. 


HE INDISPENSABLE HAND-BOOK. 


HOW TO WRITE, HOW TO BENAVE, 
HOW TO DO BUSINESS. 
Pe ge th i, Se Sent 
first nas for Agents wanted. ad 

VER & WELLS, No, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 








6 [SDISPENSABLE.”_No Correspondent, 

Gentleman, a Late, Eee Speaker, Teacher, nor 

Man of Business, shou! without this New Hand-Book. 

HOW 70 Nh Se HOW i TALE; HOW TO BE- 

and Ww ito Do SINESS. eat nent vol vole 

oped fer sendy reteenan 

for $2. ———* Address FOWLER & WELLS. 

No. 308 Broadway, N. Y. 





eau, and Army and 


Powerful and Brilliant Double Glasses. 
Portability combined with 
power in me 
) , aad general 
out-door day and night double 
alcety s\paum to know 
@ person to Ww 
him at from 2 to 6 miles. 
of the greatest 
a power to strength- 
and improve the read 

without the distressing result it of frequent changee. 


ee SERIE Cetiee-eptcen, 


669} Broadway, New York. 
THE “RIDGEWOOD” PATENT 


SMOKING CASE. 











25 ote, 
ACTURING CO. 
Street, New 





and 

Articles for Soldier’s Use. 
Address GEO, G. SAXE, 37 Park Row, N.Y. Rerer- 

ENnoES, Harper & Brothers, D. App & Co,, Cariton & 

Porter, and others. 











American Institute awarded 1st Pre- 
mium and Medal, 1863, 


sa 


sli, Watcher nthe American ‘markt Th They are 





in this country for the cele 
Magio Time Observers, 
The Perfection of Mechanism! 
eae or Open Face, or Lady’s 
Ae eee 
Improvement. 
A most novelty. One of the prettiest, most 


and connected with ’ con tole » ‘own ae at- 


tachment, rendering The 
cases of this enat raf com > af pe metals, the out- 
er one being fine qu. has the improved ruby 
pies ‘Bie — =. “n is warranted an accurate time- 


ngraved, oa case of half $30. it 


pe nie sani a8 in & pote 
Sil Wiatchos! 
nae unting: Tithe-Pieces. 


recognized by sut- 

i vy engraving, making it not only in appear- 
ance, but in durability, the best resemblance of Solid 
Sterling Silver in existence. 

The sale of these watches in the army is a source of 
enormous profit, retailing, as very readily do, at $25 
and upward. Many hundred dollars can be made in @ 
— a) tem 4 by any one of ord business tact ! 

HOLESALE OnLy! In heavy beau- 
tify engraved, white enamel dial, and Zany out ands 
in good running order, by the half dozen, } postage, 
$2 88; caplstariag, 88 ote Sold only by the case. Can 
be safely sent by mail. 

Our importations are novelties produced by no other 
house, combining greaier accuracy as timekee’ 
more elaborately and artistically finished, offered at 
prices pene ge | competition from all other hands. 

The press in all parte of the country voluntarily atieet 
the superiority of our watches. Their encomiums are em- 
eye peaking directly tothe point, in a manber not t 


- Punicaleriy ay valuable for officers in the army, and 
travelers.""—Frank Leslie's, Feb. 21. 

* Prettiest, best, and mag og time-pieces ever offered."” 
—N. Y.T Uustrated News, Jan. 10. 

‘* Exceed other manufactures in point of accuracy and 
e "—Phila. Army and Navy Gazette, May 9. 

“*An improvement on ordinary ti and inval- 
yw ag railroad men.”—NV. ¥. Am. Journal, 

ug. 9. 

“ Elaborately and artistically finished.” —. ¥. ¥. Scot- 

hs J July 30, = 

Com! ¢ accuracy as timekeepers.""—Pitteburg, 

Pa., Chronicle, July 2 

“Very pretty and durable watches for the army." —N. 

and Journ. 


Y. Army (Government organ), Aug. 29. 

“One of the it and most reliable houses in \- 
ness.” y-, Journal, July 81. 

Watches will be sent, sy exPrxess onxy, to St. 

Louis, C: le, Wi North 

of those cities, with bill col on delivery. We 

can those points, as the 4 


em ly refuse collections on such 
callties 20 that it will be necessary for buyers in the Sle- 
7 States to send PAYMENT IN Apvance. Wes ir 


employed. Buyers must deal irectly with uel 
HUBBARD BROS., Sole Importers, 
Broadway, cor. Courtlandt St., New York. 





Col 
and Silk Violin Strings, 25 
ments repaired. Frepsnick Bums, 208 Bowery, N. Y. 


ORAL PHILOSOPHY; or, Taz Durres 
Or MAN CONSIDERED ty 418 INDIVIDUAL, DomEs- 
T10, AND SocraL Capacities. By Groner Coompn. Re- 
printed from the Edinburgh edition, with the Author's 
latest Corrections. Large 12mo, price ** 25. New York: 
Fow er & W118, 808 Broadway. A cotemporary says: 
“This book isa treasure. It is the only American edi- 
tion of the Moral Philosophy containing the author's la- 
test revisions. It should be in the library of every lover 
of humanity. Health, happiness, progression, come from 
works of this stamp, and we heartily commend it to the 
world. 








Union ‘Playing Cards. 


tra 
AMERICAN CARD COMPANY, 
a } Broadway, N. Y., or 165 William Street, N. Y. 


S7 5 50 PAYS Board, Washing, Fuel, 
and Tuition in common English, at 

Hudson River Institute, Claverack, Columbia, Co, N. X.Y. 
for a year, from Nov. goer etwas, 

ages for young Ladies in TL Tey = 
ainting. Recitation Rooms, Sone, ee 

Boarding Department und carried tre 
‘essors and their families live in ry oy institution, and board 
70 BLACK, A. © ieee address the Rev. ALON- 


Sponsalia Millinery Rooms, 
12 Waverley Place, New York. 
Benedict, from Rue de = oe to 
inform her numerous Patrons she ..s just received 
from her House in PARIS a varied assortment of the 





ets, 
CLASS MI ERY. 


6 AMONTH! We want / gents at $60 - month, 
expenses paid, (be Dyk age Pencils, 
Burners, 18 other artic circulars 


and 
sent free. SHAW @ CLARK, Biddeford, Maine 








O YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
WHISKERS OR MUSTACEES?—My Onguent will 


est face) without or injury to Price $1— 
sent by mail, post free, ee a 
er R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau 








TERMS. 

One or One Year. . « + « « « $800 
One Copy for Two Years .. . 500. 
And an Extra Copy will be allowed for Club of 
Txn SussorisEeRs, at $2 60'each, or 11 for $25. 


Tenms TO ADVERTISERS..~Seventy-five per line 
for inside, and One Dollar per line for outside Adver- 
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“FAMINE PRICES.” 


Sick Boy. “I know one thing—I wish I was in Dixie.” 

Norse. “And why do you wish you was in Dixie, you wicked boy?” 

Sick Boy. ‘‘Recause I read that quinine is worth one hundred and fifty dollars an ounce 
there; and if it was that here you wouldn’t pitch it into me so!” 


vould no doubt be considered a great t 

ical science. Dr. B. C. Penny, 49 Bond Street, having 
devoted his whole time and attentior to Diseases 
Skin, will guarantee to remove Moth Patches other 
discolorations from the face without injury to either text- 
ure or color of the skin. His success in this, as in other 
branches of his »: = oF 

Loss or Harn—will warrant him in 


IN EVERY Case. For particulars enclose stam: circu- 
lar. No charge for consultation. DR. B. C. PERRY, 49 
Bond Sraeet, New Yorx. 


$35 WATCHES. $35 


Genuine Full-Jeweled American Le- 
ver Watches, in 4 Ounce Coin 
Silver Hunting Cases, Gold Joints, 
for $35. 


Also every variety of good Watches at equally low rates. 
All orders from the Army must be pre-paid, as the .Ex- 
press Companies will not take bills for collection on soldiers. 


J.L. FERGUSON, Importer of Watches, 
208 Broadway New York. 


MUNN & CO., 
Solicitors of American and Foreign Patents, 
And Publishers of the In.vsrRatep ScrenTiFic.AMERI- 


CAN, 3T Park Row, N.Y. Pamphiets of information con- 
cerning Patents, Frex. Specimens of the Paper, rrEs. 











PISK & HATCH. 


Barkers and Dealers in Government Securities, 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


FIVE-TWENTY LOAN, 
No. 38 Wall Street, New York. 


Just Published and for sale by News Agents generally. 


*“The Hunters.” 


An Indian Tale of intense interest and excitement. 
Also Tern Cent Song Book No. 2.—‘*THE YANKEE 
SAILOR’S SONG BOOK, containing a remarkably choice 
collection of Songs. Alse “THE GHOST OF WELL- 
DEAN.” Price of each 10 cents. 

IRWIN P. BEADLE & CO., 
137 William Street, N. Y. 








PREPARE FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

There is no Gift, or Present, which com- 
pares with the Craig Microscope and Mount- 
ed Objects. As a source of amusement and 
oe are i an Thie Mi- 
croscope will be mailed, postage paid, for 
$2 25; or with 6 beautiful mounted ob- 
jects, for $3; or with 24 objects, for $5. 

Address, HENRY CRAIG, 

835 Broadway, New York. 
A liberal discount to the trade. 








BILLIARD BALLS. 


Patent compressed Ivory Billiard Balls, 2} and 2} in., $10 
per set. 2 in. Bagatelle, $8 per set. 12 in. Bagatelle, $6 
per set, will be sent on receipt.of the price. Manufactured 
and for sale by WM. M. WELLING, 207 Centre St., New 
York, sign of the Golden Elephant. : 








jm Military Goods, 


Frenou aNp Enouisn Fancy Goons. 
Also, a full assortment of 
Jet. Coral, and Steel Goods, 
Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, 


19 Maiden Lane & 22 John Street, N. Y., 
15 Rue @’Enghein, Paris, 
47 Hampton St., Birmingham, Eng. 


Pins for every Co. from A to M. 

Annexed is a fac-simile design 
of the So-prer’s Company Prn. 
The letter representing the 
Company is in Botp RELIEF, 
and very conspicuous. 

The under-igned will forward 
to any sol:iier one of the above 
pins in solid silver, with name 
and regiment clearly engraved 
Bar it, on receipt of One 








For Corps Baness, see our in- 
side ndvertisement. 
Address C. L. BALCH & CO., 208 Broadway, N. Y. 
Successors to J. G. PACKARD & CO. 








Do you want Splendid Whiskers or 
Moustaches? 
HUNTER’g ONGUENT will force them to grow heav- 


ily in six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without stain 
or injury to the skin. Also on Bald Heads in ten weeks. 


Two Boxes for $1 in. Postage free. Address 
C. HUNTER & Co., Box 674, Milwankee, Wis. 


IMMENSE PROFITS 


To be made selling our 


STATIONERY PRIZE PACKETS. 


SEND For ove New Cigcunar. 
G. 8, HASKINS @ U0.. 86 Bedkman Stredt. N.Y 








A Beautiful Complexion, free from Tan, 
Pimples and Freckles, may —_ be procured by using 
the * BALM adh: Sedean nn Fe Nona 
Ing it is unsu t is com palm ’ 
and other valuable articles, highly perfumed by its own in- 
gredients, and when used for washing, night and 9 
renders the skin soft and white, and free from blemish, 
Price 50 cents. 

The Trade supplied by HOWARD, SANGER & CO., 
105 and 107 Chambers Street, N. Y., and for sale by all 
Druggists. 


$7. WATCHES. $7. 





A Beautiful ved Gold-Plated Watch, Lever Cap, 
small size, ish Movements, perfect merry Sent 
free by mail, in neat case, 4 only $7. A Solid Silver, 


same as above, $7. liy adapted to the ARMY. 
CHAS. P. NORTON & CO., 38 & 40 Ann Street, N. Y. 

Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, of Aug. 22, says: 
‘* Messrs. NORTON & CO. have combined two very de- 
sirable thi: in a watch —cheapness and reliability. 
When it is known that for $7 a person can have an excel- 
lent timekeeper, there will be greater punctuality in all 
the affairs of life." 


NATIONAL BATTLE PIN. 


M‘Clellan,Grant, Rose- 





Hi o 
er, Foster, and Sigél, All 
are the same pattern as 
the cut, only differing in 


mai { 
and out the army. The 
undersigned has the ex- 
clusive right of manufac- 
ture, and the inventor of 
this beautiful keepsake and record of gallant acts. 
LOUIS PHILIP, 609 Broadway, N. Y. 


FINE DRESS 
SHIRTS 
TO ORDER. 
ONRIVALED 
In Manufacture, 


Fitting, and Material. 


At UNION ADAMS, 
Wo. 637 Broadway. 


Shults’ Onguent, warranted to produce a full set 
of Whiskers in six weeks, or money refunded. Sent post- 
paid, for 39 cente. Address C. F. SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 


Amalgam Bells. 


Cheapest and best for 
Churches, Schools, Farma, 
Factories, &c. Equal in 
tone and durability to any 
other metal, and two-thirds 
less in price, or 15 cts. per 
lb. Send for a circular to the 
manufacturer, Jonn B. Ros- 
TNsON, late Pratt, Ropinson 
& Co., 190 William St.,N.Y. 


The Soldier’s Gift * 
To the Loved One at Home. 

We will deliver free, at any Express Office East of St. 
Joseph, Mo., any of our beautiful Albums of the value of 
$5 or more, that may be ordered by members of the 
Army or Navy of the United States as Presents to friends 
at home. We manufacture elegant styles at all prices to 
$25, and higher. 

E.& '. T. ANTHONY, 


suena Sin Behtwes: BS. Y. 


























Central Park in the Stereoscope. 


150 New Views, just ee. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY, 
501 Broadway, N. Y. 
interesting 


Also, Life in China, © new and very 
series. 








Card Photographs. 


Our Catalogue now embraces considerably over 


FOUR THOUSAND 


different subjects (to which additions are continually be- 
ing made) of Portraits of Eminent Americans, etc., viz. : 
R.. eam, 525 Statesmen, 
rigadier-Generals, 127 Divines, 
259 Colonels, 116 Authors 
84 Lieut. -Colonels, 80 Artists, 
207 Other Officers, 112 Stage, 


60 Officers of the Navy, 
147 Prominent Foreign 3 
2,500 COPIES OF WORKS OF ART. 
INCLUDING REPRODUCTIONS OF THE MOST CELEBRATED EN- 
Fo teeny PAINTINGS, STATUES, 


for 
will be filled on receipt of $1 80, and sent by mail, /rce. 


Photographic Albums. 








We also keep a large assortment of 


Stereoscopes & Stereoscopie Views. 











The only enameled **Tu Collar made in met- 
ala. Send $1 50 for a * over” or $1 for a ** Chok- 
er,” to Box 5173 , and receive it by return mail. Ameri- 
ean enameled Metallic Collar Co., 94 Pine St., N. Y. 


A= WANTED.—$2 positively made from 20 cts. 
every Call 








cases 8¢ and post- 
at Shiloh, April, 1862, of this remarkable Balsam, in a 
sealed J x free. Address JOHN RAWLINS, 767 Broad- 


way, 
Wheeler & Wilson’s 








wae. Se Riana Eomaioan 6 oft ho ingetent 
¢ Pal Ummbrelis Lote Stonde oe pemtess 








[Novemser 14, 1863. 


$15 Per Day Easy $15 
- And a Watch Free. 


Employment for everybody, male and female. 100,000 
men, nomen, Aad ican Golbed to act as our Agents in 
cvery Seon ane Vite © t the U. 8. to sell our 


popular, and valuable extra large 
size Prize STATIONERY, Reotres, and Yangcee Norion 








PackaGEs, fine Writing Materials, such as Pa- 
» Pens, pes, Blotters, Beautiful Em- 
Ladies’ Plates, Designs for Needlework, 
(for Parlor Amusements, Letter Writer's 
M Meny Wi to Get Rich, 
Likenesses of ys nion 
Pocket Yanxrs Notions of all kinds, 
rich and costly 


rates to Agents 
70 2OO PER CENT. PROFIT ALLOWED. 
stand same as ever, alone, and above all 





Whol 
Goods sent by Express safe to at Parts of the 
army South or Southwest. A SpLenpIp ——- SILVER 


for our NEW 
Inducements, sent free. 8. (. RIC 
}. Ry St.,N. ¥. The Great Original, Largest, 
Uldest Prize Package House in the World. 


VINELAND. 


LANDS.—TO ALL WANTING FARMS. 





years. 
TURERS and others, churches, schools, and society. It 
is now the most improving place East or West. Hundreds 
are —s and building. The beauty with which the 
size coutaiting reports sos giving full fatorasstion will 
con aD ing formation will 
Couns free. Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland Post 
Office, Cumberland County, New Jersey. 

From Re: of Solon Robinson, Agricultural Editor of 
the Tribune :—It is one of the most extensive fertile tracte, 
in an almost level position and suitable condition for 
pleasant that we know of this side of the West- 
ern prairies. 


GOLD PENS AND CASES. 


Retailed at wholesale prices. 14 kt. Gold Pen, Solid 
Silver Case, $1 50, warranted for one year, guarantee ac- 
companying each Pen, Send for a circular. Pens re- 
pointed on receipt of 35 cents. 

E. 8. JOHNSON, 15 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Learn to Skate in One Hour by using 
= The American Parlor 











§ Pearl Street, New York 
reet. ew Fork. 
BBS iioy Street, boston. 
UTIFUL MI 


A BEA CROSCOPE 
For 30 cts. (coin preferred), magnifying small objects 
times, Five of different powers for $1 00. Mailed 


Address F. C. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston. Mass. 





ROMAN SCARFS 


NT BY Ma 
SV ERYWHERE |“ 


Made from the Purest and Softest Silk. 

These fashionable, elegant, and economic- 
el Scarfs ever imported, as they are reversible ; one Scarf 
is 


worn in Europe by both ladies and gen- 
8 er Se ee 


at 
WHOLESALE PRICES! 
$150 AND $2 EACH. 
A single Scarf sent by mail on receipt of the cash, and 


Scarf Pins or Rings 
At $1 50 each. 
8S. W. H. WARD, 
No. 387 Broadway, New York. 








ENAMELED WHITE, 
pearance and comfort of linen, have been 
worn in England for the last two years in preference to 
any other collar, as they are readily cleaned in one min- 


Having the ap 


ute with a sponge. 
To Military Men and Travelers they are invaluable. 
Price $1 each, sent by Post to any part of the Union on 
receipt of $1 15. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
AGENTS WANTED in every Town in the Union. 
8. W. H. WARD, Sole Agent for U. S., 387 B’ way, N. Y. 


FRENCH FLANNEL 
OVERSHIRTS. 
OVERSHIRTS. 
OVERSHIRTS. 
largest assortment in New York, $2 75, $3, $8 75 each ; 
all cut one yard long. 
A single Shirt sent by mail on receipt of the cost. The 
iy a! oy. Sy: =~ ~y pearance 
Send the ea. 
ENGLISH MERINO UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS, 


$2, $2 25, and $2 50. 
SCOTCH LAMB'S WOOL UNDERSHIRTS AND 
DRAWERS. 


FINE WHITE SHIRTS : 
MADE TO MEASURE AT $24, $80, $96, AND $42 PER 
DOZEN. 
Shirts. 


» list of prices, 
of different styles of shirts and collars sent 


8. W. H. WARD, from London. 
No, 887 Broadway, New York. 


Pogg’s Double-Action Patent Lever 
SKATE BUCKLE, 


Self-Measurement for 
Printed direct! a 
and drawi 
free everyw: 








” Manufactured and for sale on Straps, at wholesale, by 


F. STEVENS, Manufacturer of Skates, Straps, and Leath- 
er Goods, 215 Pearl St., New York, 68 Kilby St., Boston. 


uP Housekeeping 
at ie mpebeld eo eee Tasiltute, New York. 


$10 made by all who send stamp to J. W. 
STEPHENS, N. J. 























